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The following has been issued by the Executive 

Council of the American Federation of Labor: 
WasHIncton, D. C. 

Nationals, State Branches, Central Bodies, Local 
Organizations, Organizers and Labor Press—DEAR 
Sirs AND BrorHers: At the Pittsburg convention 
of the American Federation of Labor many matters 
affecting the interests of your organizations, as well 
as the interests of the wage-workers of the entire 
country were considered, among them the following, 
to which your attention is especially directed: 

Energetic and continued agitation to increase the 
demand for Union-Labeled and Union-Made pro- 
ducts, not only among the organized workers, but 
among all classes of people. A special effort should 
he made to educate people outside of labor organ- 
izations as to the necessity of purchasing only goods 
bearing the union label. ; 

Example is better than precept ; consequently every 
member of a union is urged, when making pur- 
chases, to demand at all times and places the union 
label of the— 

American Federation of Labor, 

Actors’ National Protective Union. 

Bakers and Confectioners’ International, Journey- 
men. 

Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen. 
Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of, 

Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Boiter Makers and Iron Ship Builders of Amer- 
ica, Brotherhood of. 

Brushmakers’ International Union. 

Brewery Workmen, 
United. 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers, Alliance, 
International. 

Broom Makers’ International Union. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers, International. 

Carvers’ Association of North America, Interna- 
tional Wood. 

Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, 

Clerks’ International Protective Association, Re- 
tail. 

Cleth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, 
United. 

Coopers’ International Union of North America. 

Electrical Workers of America, International 
Brotherhood of. 

Engineers, International Union of, Steam. 


Boot and 


International Union of, 


Engravers, International Association of, Watch 
Case. 

lur Workers’ International Union. 

Firemen, International Brotherhood of, Station- 


ary. 

Flour and Cereal Mill Employes, Internatioral 
Union of. 

Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’. 

Garment Workers’ Union, United. 
Workers, International 
Amalgamated. 

Glove Workers’ International Union. 

Gold Beaters’ National Protective Union. 

Hatters of North America, United. 

Horse Shoers of United States and Canada. 
Journeymen. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Al- 


Glass Association of, 


liance and Bar Tenders’ International League of 
America. 

Jewelry Workers’ Union of America, Interna- 
tional. 
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Important Recommendations 
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Lathers, International Union of, Wood, Wire and 
Metal. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union, Shirt, 
Waist and. 

Leather Workers’ Union of America, Amalga- 
mated. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods, United Bro- 
therhood of. 

Machinists, International Association of. 

Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States, National Association of. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, Amalgamated, 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Work- 
ers’ Union of North America. 

Metal Workers’ International Association, Amal- 
gamated Sheet. 

Molders’ Union of North Anterica, Iron. 

Musicians, American Federation of. 

Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers of Amer- 
ica. 

Paper Makers of America, United Brotherhood of. 

Paper Box, Bag and Novelty Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

Plate Printers’ Union of North America, Interna- 
tional Steel and Copper. : 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Union of America, In- 
ternational. 

Powder and High Explosive Workers of America, 
United. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union, International. 

Print Cutters’ Association of America, National. 

Rubber Workers’ Union of Amalga- 
mated, 

Saw Smiths’ National Union. 

Stage Employes’ International Alliance, Theatri 
cal. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union. 

Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen. 

Textile Workers of America, United. 

Teamsters, International Brotherhood of. 

Tip Printers, International Brotherhood ‘of. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 

Typographical Union, International. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers’ 
International Union of America. : 

Upholsterers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica. 

Weavers, Amalgamated Association, Elastic Gor- 
ing. 

Weavers’ Protective Association, American Wire. 

Wood Workers’ International Union of America, 
Amalgamated. 

The convention recommended that members of or- 
ganized labor throughout the country should patron- 
ize the label of the Farmers’ Protective Union and 
make an earnest effort to educate the farmers to 
patronize all trade union labels issued and indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

It was also resolved that an active, energetic cam- 
paign, looking to the advancement of the sale of 
union products be made, and that at least thirty 
minutes should be devoted to a discussion of the 
union label at monthly meetings of all unions. The 
formation of union label leagues was strongly urged, 
and the co-operation of all women relatives of 


America, 


unionists was earnestly solicited in this branch of 
the work. 

A Union Label Bulletin is now in course of puhb- 
lication, which will give fac-similes of all labels that 
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have been indorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor. This bulletin should be placed in a con- 
spicuous place in the meeting room of your organi- 
zation. - 

The action of the Presbyterian Church in estab- 
lishing a Department of Church and Labor for the 
express purpose of making a systematic study of 
the labor problem was commended and indorsed. 

A special effort to organize all women wage- 
earners was urged and the earnest co-operation of 
all organized workers is requested, in order that a 
successful movement may be launched. 

Our organizers are urged to give special attention 
during the year to the organization and support of 
Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers and Office 
Clerks, Rock Drillers and Tool Sharpeners, Sugar 
Workers and Excavators. 

State Branches, Central Bodies and organizers are 
requested to co-operate with the Executive Council 
in securing the enactment of such ordinances as may 
be introduced in the various cities throughout’ the 
country, and the passage of such bills as may be 
presented to the Legislatures of the various States 
safeguarding the general public, and particularly the 


‘ wage-earners who are compelled to work at danger- 


ous occupations and trades, including those who 
work among electrical transmission wires. 

The universal co-operation of National and In- 
ternational officers in instructing their locals to. af- 
filiate with city Central Bodies was earnestly re- = 
quested by the convention, and it is hoped that they © 
will do all in their power to comply with the pro- 
visions of Article XII, Section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 

The attention of our organizers is again called to 
the necessity for the formation of Building Trades 
sections connected with Central Bodies where such 
do not now exist. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the legisla- 
tive demands of the Pittsburg convention, inas- 
much as we shall be fully engrossed in trying to get 
favorable action on the Eight-Hour Bill, Anti-In- 
junction Bill, while fighting strenuously against any 
attempt at legislation looking to the admittance into 
this country of Asiatic labor. We anticipate the 
co-operation of all in this work. 

I should be pleased to hear from you in regard 
to the above suggestions, feeling assured that your 
co-operation and assistance along the lines indi- 
cated will largely contribute to giving to our move- 
ment a very great impetus and a wider power and 
influence for good. 

Permit me express felicitation to all upon the 
splendid work of the year just closed, and to ex- 
press the hope for still greater success and happi- 
ness for all in this year 1906. 

The necessity of the hour, humanity, demands 
that every man shall do his duty. Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
oo 

The French Chamber of Deputies almost unan- 
imously passed the long-debated bill providing for 
workingmen’s pensions. 

ee 
Do not permit a waiter or waitress to serve your 


meals unless ke or she wears the union monthly 


working button. 


ee 
Make yveur purchases before 6 p. m.—Saturdays 


before 10 p. m. 


JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE 


Important Meeting Held Sunday—Resolutions 
Relating to Chinese Boycott Adopted. 
Macarthur’s Speech. 


The regular monthly convention of the Japanese 
and Korean Exclusion League was held Sunday, 
the 4th inst., at Unity Hall, 927 Mission street, 
President O. A. Tveitmoe in the chair. 

CrEDENTIALS—The following-named delegates and 
organizations, upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, were seated: 

From Brewery Workmen, No. 227, for H. Wede- 
kind, A. M. Tiedeman and Gustav Frankel; San 
Francisco Mailers’ Union, No. 18, for L. C. Smith; 
Coopers’ Union, No. 65, for Frank Steffen, Hans 
Hjort and Richard Meyer; Junior Order of Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, for H. A. Minedew, A. F. 
Lunde and C. Horworth; Coopers’ Union, No. 131, 
for S. Hollis, W. Kirtler and H. Wierda; from 
Barbers of Santa Rosa, Plumbers of Pasadena, 
Plumbers of Redlands, Barbers of Napa, Carpenters 
of Pacific Grove, Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers 
of Sacramento, Woodsmen and Sawmill Workers 
of Blue Lake, Woodsmen and Sawmill Workers of 
Eureka, Carpenters of ‘Monterey, Carpenters of 
Pasadena, Painters of Watsonville, Granite Cutters 
of Knowles and Steam Engineers of San Diego; 
Captain H. V. Carmichael; Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employes, 
Division No. 205, for Richard Cornelius and F. E. 
Davidson; Cigarmakers, No. 332, of San Diego; 
Typographical Union, No. 56, of Stockton; Hos- 
pital Employes, No. 10,038, of Napa; Federated 
Trades of San Jose, Charles Steckmest. 

The Executive Board submitted the following 
report: 

To the Officers and Members of the Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion League—Devecates: Pursuant 
to your instructions, we herewith submit for your 
consideration the business transacted by your Ex- 
ecutive Board since the last general meeting of the 
League: : : 

The resolution adopted by you, protesting against 
the passage of H. R. 12,973 (known as the Foster 
bill), has been sent to all the central and interna- 
tional organizations in every State and Territory 
in the Union, with a request that the same be in- 
dorsed and sent to the Fifty-ninth Congress, which 
is now in session at Washington, D. C. 

Fifty thousand circulars, . setting forth the rea- 
sons why the above-mentioned bill should not be- 
come a law have been issued and 35,000 of the 
same have been sent broadcast throughout the coun- 
try, with the result that Congress has been flooded 
with thousands of personal letters from our citi- 
zens protesting against the passage of the Foster 
bill. Your office has been in receipt of a volume 
of replies from both the Congress and the Senate 
acknowledging the receipt of the League’s resolu- 
tions and protest. 

At a gathering in the city of Fresno, held Febru- 
ary 22, 1996, 2000 printed protests were distributed 
among representatives from all parts of the State, 
with an urgent request that the same be forwarded 
to Congress, with a view of defeating any modifi- 
cations of the Chinese Exclusion Act. In this con- 
nection it may be added that 3,112 parcels of mail 
left the offices of the League protesting the Foster 
bill and urging the indorsement of the resolutions 
adopted by you in the last general meeting. 

That our movement is growing is evidenced by 
the fact that communications have been received 
from several educational institutiors throughout 
the States of Texas, Illinois and Massachusetts, 
together with many requests from citizens in the 
Middle States, requesting data and other informa- 
tion relative to our question. 


REPORTS OF SUB-COMMITTEES. 
OrGANIzING CommitteE—Your Committee on 
Organization begs leave to report that there are 
now 198 affiliated bodies in the League, as against 
174 reported at the last meeting, making a gain of 
twenty-four organizations for the month. 
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Finance ComMitrre.—Your Finance Committee 
reports that the monthly income of the League 
has now reached the sum of $383.33, as against 
$331.90, as reported at the last general meeting, 
country organizations affiliated with the State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the State Building Trades 
Council’ contributing liberally. By your direction, 
the funds of the League have been deposited with 
the Central Trust Company of California, and all 
bills are being paid by check, signed by your Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer. 

At the request of your Secretary, the books of 
the League will be audited every three months. 

CoMMITTEE ON Pupticiry AND Statistics.—Your 
Committee an Publicity and Statistics regret to re- 
port that owing to unavoidable circumstances the 
pamphlet ordered by you has been delayed in its 
completion, but we have every assurance that the 
same will be in the hands of our affiliated organiza- 
tions and the delegates before the next meeting of 
the League, and likewise, the publication submitted 
by Mr. W. K. Roberts. 

From the Congressional Record we learn that 
from January 23d to February 22d, inclusive, the 
petitions presented in Congress relative to immigra- 
tion from various organizations were as follows: 

Junior Order American Mechanics, 343; citizens 
of various States, 31; labor organizations, 16; Pa- 
triotic Order of Sons of America, 7; Woodmen of 
America, 2; Independent Order of Redmen, Daugh- 
ters of Liberty, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Knights of Malta, Knights of Pythias, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, 1 each; total, 401. The 
foregoing, so far as can be ascertained from the 
Congressional Record, relate to the general immi- 
gration question. 

CHINESE Exctusion.—Two petitions from San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce in favor of modi- 
fication of present Act. 

Chamber of Commerce of New York in favor of 


H. R. Bill 12,973. 


Produce Exchange of New York in favor of mod- 
ification and the National Board of Trade in favor 
of amending present law, and also a petition from 
Merchants’ Association of the same purport. 

There were also submitted two petitions from 
‘Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg. 

San Francisco Labor Council, City Front Federa- 
tion of San Francisco (by Mr. Hitt), and numerous 
petitions from citizens of San Francisco by Mr. 
Kahn, all protesting against the passage of the Fos- 
ter bill or amendment or modification of present 
Chinese Exclusion Act. 

Petitions emanating from the Japanese and Ko- 
rean Exclusion League were introduced by Senators 
Gallinger, Allison and Perkins, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives Fitzgerald, Sulzer, Weisse, 
Adams, Barchfeld, Graham, Ruppert, Cooper, 
Sperry, Gillet of Massachusetts, Patterson of Ten- 
nessee, Scroggy, Capron, Kahn, Acherson, Bower- 
sock, Campbell, Dalzell, Dovener, Ryan, Gardner, 
Hayes, Hunt, Norris, and referred in the order 
named. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.—Your Executive Board rec- 
ommends that all affiliated bodies and members be 
urgently requested to continue sending their per- 
sonal protests relative to any modification of the 
present Exclusion Act or the passage of H. R. 
12,973, known as the Foster Bill. ; 

At the meeting of the Executive Board, held on 
the 3d inst., the following resolutions, introduced 
by Delegate Macarthur, were, after careful consid- 
eration, unanimously adopted and recommended to 
you for approval. 

“Wuereas, It appears from the general sources 
of public information that the National Government 
is now preparing to take aggressive measures in 
China, by the use of the military power against 
those persons and classes presumed to be respon- 
sible for the hostile sentiment reported as existing 
toward missionaries and merchants claiming alle- 
giance to and protection of the United States; and 

“Wiereas, It is alleged in certain quarters that 
the reported hostility of the Chinese toward Amer: 


icans and American interests is attributable-to dis- 
pleasure with the Chinese Exclusion Act, and the 
consequent attempt to force the United States Gov- 
ernment to repeal or modify that law; therefore, 
bese : 

“Resolved, By the Japanese and Korean Exclu- 
sion League, that, while we commend the use by our 
Government of every proper and necessary means 
to uphold the dignity of the United States and to 
protect the persons and property of United States 
citizens in China or other country, we deprecate 
the apparent assumption that force may be used 
to suppress dissatisfaction on the part of the Chi- 
nese on account of any grievance, real or imaginary, 
which the latter may entertain against the United 
States; further 

“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this League, 
the charge that the alleged hostile state of public 
feeling in China is due to displeasure with the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act is largely an invention of cer- 
tain interests desirous of exploiting the labor both 
of China and of the United States, which interests 
are therefore inimical to the welfare of both coun- 
tries; further 

“Resolved, That in its attitude toward China the 
United States should be governed by proper re- 
spect for the rights of that Nation, particularly the 
right to trade with, or refuse to trade with, the 
United States for any reason sufficient to itself, 
and the right to receive or reject, to admit or expel, 
the teachers of any religion: or creed; further 

“Resolved, That in commending the adoption and 
maintenance of a firm and strong policy on the part 
of the United States Government toward China, we 
are convinced that such policy must depend for its 
success, first, upon the determination of the former 
to adopt and execute such domestic measures, legis- 
lative or otherwise, as may by it be deemed neces- 
sary for its own welfare and that of the American 
people, and, secondly, upon a full and frank recoe- 
nition of the right of China to prosecute the same 
course in its own behalf.” 

The report of the Executive Board was adopted, 
and the resolutions contained therein were taken 
up later. Delegate Walter Macarthur spoke as fol- 
lows in support of the resolution: , 

“It seems to me that the time has arrived when 
some expression of public sentiment upon the ques- 
tion of the relations between the United States 
Government and the Government of ‘China should 
be made. 

“We are informed by the daily press that our 
Government is about to take, as a matter of fact 
has initiated, aggressive measures toward China. 

“We read that regiments of United States troops 
are being hurried to the Pacific Coast, their ulti- 
mate destination being China. 

“We read, further, that the American naval forces 
rendezvoused in Philippine waters are being hur- 
ried to the coasts of China- 

“All this is explained upon the assumption that 
America’and American citizens in China are seri- 
ously endangered by the state of public feeling 
existing in that country, and that state of public 
feeling is attributed, in certain sources at least, to 
the enactment and administration of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. 

“Therefore, We are .compelled to infer—indeed, 
we are given plainly to understand—that the exist- 
ing troubles in China, and whatever results may 
flow therefrom, are due to the action of the United 
States Government and the American people in 
declaring for the exclusion of Chinese. 

“Tt would seem likely, therefore, that in event of 
serious developments across the water, this League 
will be called upon to bear a share of the respon- 
sibility. What will be the reply of this League 
under the circumstances? Shall we accept a share, 
large or small, of the responsibility, for whatever 
may develop in China in the near or the far future? 

“Speaking personally, I am disposed, and, in fact, 
determined, to accept no part of that responsibility, 
and this resolution is designed to declare these sen- 
timents, which I now express in my own behalf, 


Ce 


to be the sentiments of this League and of ‘the 
great body of American people, men and women, 
whom it represents. 

“I stand here, as I think this League will stand, 
upon the proposition that those persons now in 
China, with reference to whom the actual or threat- 
ened rupture of relations between our own Govern- 
ment and that of China is about to take place, must 
bear the whole responsibility for that rupture. 

“I stand here to declare, and to advise the League 
to declare, that the American people shall not be 
shouldered with the responsibility for whatever may 
arise or befall as the result of the falling out of the 
people of the China and those Americans who have 
seen fit to cast in their lot with the people of 
China. 

“T stand here to declare, and to advise, that we 
shall stand upon our right as a sovereign people to 
legislate for ourselves with a view exclusively, or 
at least primarily, to our own interests as a Nation, 
regardless of how our actions in that matter may 
affect the interests of any other people in any other 
country, or even of our own people who have ex- 
patriated themselves to other countries. 

“In a word, I stand here for the right of the 
American people to pass a Chinese Exclusion Act, 
or any other Act deemed necessary for our own 
welfare, without reference to the effect ‘of that 
legislation upon the people of any other country. 

“We are told that much of the trouble in China 
revolves around the missionary element, and that 
it is incumbent upon us, or upon our Government, 
to use its military powers in defense of the mis- 
sionary. 

“Well, as to that, I would say that this resolution 
recognizes, and in fact commends, such measures 
upon the part of our Government as may be neces- 
sary to uphold the dignity of the United States, 
and to protect the lives and the property of the 
Americans in China, or any other country. But 
that does not, seem to be all that is involved in the 
present situation in China, if we read the reports 
aright. Our Government is now being called upon, 
not only to defend the lives and property of the 
missionary element in China, but to practically com- 
pel the Chinese people to accept the teachings of 


these missionaries, whether they will or no. To that 
proposition I want to signify my emphatic dissent. 

“The American people have no, business—the 
American Government has no business—to assume 
the right to uphold any element, whether that ele- 
ment be clothed in the garb of the Church or be 
operating under any other auspices, or to any other 
end—in an effort to compel the people of China, or 
any other country, to accept teachings which to 
them are obnoxious or undesirable. 

“The whole history of our relations with China 
is the history of an attempt upon the part of the fol- 
lowers of Christianity, the assumed followers of 
the lowly Nazarene, to pump that religion into the 
apostles of Confucianism, and to pump it into them 
with a gun. .(Applause.) 

“The time has come, in my judgment, when the 
American people should declare against that process 
of proselytism. The time has come when we should 
recognize the American missionary in China as the 
advance guard, the forerunner, of that policy which 
may aptly be described as the policy of the four 
B’s. First, comes the missionary with the Bible, 
and hot upon his heels follows the man with the 
Bottle; after him comes the man with the Bullet, 
and then the man with the Bayonet. 

“The time has come when we should declare our- 
selves against that mode of converting the people 
of China from the ancient doctrine of Confucian- 
ism to the modern doctrine of Christianity—the up- 
to-date exemplification of the modern doctrine of 
Christianity—and so these resolutions declare. 

“The history of our relations with the Orient is 
a history of the efforts of the commercial element 
over there to compel the people of China to accept 
the products of the United States whether they will 
or no. They want the “Open Door,” and if the 
people of China do not see fit to open the door, it 
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is proposed that we shall go with our battleships 
and batter down that door. 

“The time has come when we should declare 
against that, and when we should declare, as these 
resolutions declare, that the people of China have a 
right to trade with us, or refuse to trade with us, 
for any reasons good and sufficient to themselves, 

“We assume the right to do that for ourselves; 
we assume the right as a sovereign people to buy 
such products as we see fit, and to reject or boy- 
cott such products as we see fit, and we ask no 
man’s, nor any Nation’s, permission in that re- 
spect. The right that we assume and reserve to 
ourselves we must of necessity grant to all others. 
That is all that these resolutions declare for. 

“Tf serious trouble shall arise in the Orient, the 
responsibility for that trouble must rest solely upon 
those who have invoked it. 

“We must stand here prepared to support our 
Government to the best of our ability, to the last 
man of us, and to the last.shot in the locker, in up- 
holding our national dignity, and in protecting the 
lives and property of our people abroad. wherever 
those lives and property are jeonardized, without 
wrongdoing upon the part of those people. 

“At the same time we must declare against the 
use of physical force to compel the people of China 
to do something which they have a rieht, a perfect 
right, as a sovereign Nation to refuse to do. 

“That is all, Mr. President, that these resolutions 
declare for. It seems to me that the time for mak- 
ing such a declaration has arrived. If we do- not 
make that declaration now, we mav find ourselves 
forced to make it under some species of pressure, 
in a situation of great difficulty, and when we may 
not be able to secure a fair, impartial hearing among 
the people of our country, or of other countries, 
and it should be our care to anticipate such a com- 
plicated or difficult situation, and to say now, in the 
calmest and most mature judgment, just exactly 
what our position is in this matter of the relations, 
or the threatened rupture of pesceful and honorable 
relations, between our own Government and the 
Government of ‘China. For that purpose, and with 
that object in view, IT advise that these resolutions 
be adopted without dissenting vote.” 

Delegates Lister and Bowlan and President Tveit- 
moe also spoke in favor of the resolutions, and 
they were adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported the following 
receipts since the last meeting of the League, Feb- 
ruary 4th: 

Masters and Pilots. Harbor No. 15, $10; Book- 
hinders, No. 31, $2: Janitors, No. 114, 75c: Photo 
Engravers. 95c; Warehouse Workers, No. 537, 
Crockett, $2.50; Flectrical Workers, No. 151, $4.65: 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 320, 20c¢: Boot and 
Shoe ‘Workers. donation, $5:Gas Workers, No. 
9840, $3; B. S. I. Workers, No. 31, $12; Carpenters, 
No. 482 $10.45; Carpenters, No. 22. $17.70: Car 
Men’s, San Tose, $2.40; Bricklayers, No. 7. $3.50; 
Carpenters, No. 442. $5.50: Beer Bottlers, No. 293, 
$2.50: Carpenters, No. 1082, $8.22; Coopers. No. 
65, $2.70; Marine Cooks and Stewards, $6.65; 
Waiters and Waitresses, No. 30, $10; Marine Paint- 
ers. $2; Bay and River Steamboatmen, $3: Riggers 
and Stevedores, $12.50: Tile Layers. $1.30; Painters, 


No. 19, $31.82; Musicians. No. 6, $6.50; 
Plasterers, No. 66, $2.00; Ship and Machine 
Smiths. No. 168, $2.60; Cement Workers, 


No. 1. $6; Cemetery Employes. $1.30: Pile Drivers 
and Bridgemen, $7.05: Electricians. No, 151, $4.65; 
Electricians. No. 6. $3; Tanners, No. 9, 75c: Up- 
holsterers’ Union, No. 28, $4.50; Flour and Cereal 
Employes. Marysville, 35c¢: Machinists, No. 68, 
$10.00; Millmen, No. 423, $6.70; Baggage Messen- 
gers, 35c; Lathers, No. 65, $1.50; Varnishers, No. 
134, $10; Laundry Wagon Drivers, No. 256, $2.50; 
Machine Hands, No. 11,933, 40c; Bricklavers, No. 
7, $3.50; Teamsters, No. 70, Oakland, $5.90; Sta- 
tionary Firemen, $8.88; Glove Workers, No. 17, 
80c: Plumbers, No. 280, Pasadena, 50c; Barbers, 
No. 159, Santa Rosa, $1; Furniture Handlers, $1; 
Excelsior Homestead. 50c; Sheet Metal Workers, 
No. 279, $1.60; Butchers, No. 115, $9; Hackmen, 
No, 224, $1.50; Carpenters of Los Angeles, 63.67; 
Engineers, No. 64, $3.35: Barbers of Nana, No. 483, 
7c; Laundry Workers, No. 75, of Sreremerto, 
$1: Carpenters, No. 43, Bakersfield, $1.10; Barbers, 
No. 148. $24: Cooks. No. 44. $5.90: Tce Wagon 


Drivers, $1; Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216, $3; 
Carpenters, No, 806, Pacific Grove, 57c; Clerks, No. 
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432, $4; Laborers’ Protective Union, No. 8944, $9; - 
Carpenters, No. 769, Pasadena, $3.44; Woodsmen 
and Sawmill Workers, Eureka, $2.40; Woodsmen 
and Sawmill Workers, Blue Lake, $2.25; S. S. 
Painters, No. 986, $3; Sugar Workers, No. 10,519, 
$3; Plumbers, No. 364, Redlands, 20c; Carpenters, 
No. 1451, Monterey, $1.12; Gas Workers, No. 9840, 
$3; Boat Builders, No. 16, 40c; Felt and Composi- 
tion Roofers, No. 1, $1.50; Amalgamated Carpenters, 
No. 803, $5; Daughters of Liberty, G. G. Council, 
80c; Ct. Kensington, 55c; Gas and Electric Fixture 
Hangers, $1.60; Laundry Workers, No. 26, $16.50; 
Granite Cutters, Knowles, 90c; Painters, No. 750, 
Watsonville, 40c; Teamsters, No, 519, Ice Wagon, 
$1; Electrical Workers, Sub. 1 of No. 6, $1.35: 
Machinists, No. 252, $1.08; Engineers, No. 144, 
52c; Federal Labor Union, No. 11,345, $2.60; Mail- 
ers, Union, No. 18, $1.20; Millwrights, No. 766 
$3.90; Typographical Union, No. 56, $1.85; Hospi- 
tal Employees, No. 10,038, $1.20; Clan Graham, 
90c; Iroquois Club, $2; Cigarmakers, No. 332, San 
Diego, 30c; Klectrical, No. 6, I. B. E. W., $3; Bar- 
bers, No. 483, Napa, 14c; Mechanics, Starr King, 
50c; Carpenters, No. 1082, $4; Grant Council. Jr., 
Order, $5.10; James DeSucca, 50c; Tron Molders, 
No. 164, $6.50; Federated Trades, San Jose, $6: 
House Movers, $2.25; Teamsters, No. 216, $8 ; 
Holly Park Improvement Club, $2: Brewery Work- 
men, No. 7, $4; A. Lincoln Council, $2.20; Cap 
Makers, No. 9, $1.25: Marine Painters, $2; Iroquois 
‘Club. $2: Laborers, No. 8944, $9; Elevator Conduct- 
ors, $1.30. 

The expenditures were as follows: 
EXPENDITURES. 

February 3d— 


AN ESeMOeleketlany wer S ies ersa ts cae ah 25.00 
M. Whisnant, five days’ salary............ — 
HPOSTAG El cirahy Dette crea ieestaehetas Nei Oe ee 8.25 
IND Det tStamniOs sh tase cn.wvacio eae oe ae 2.50 
Jolin MeDonugald..7 .ac.ancs soucne tee 2.20 
February 5th— 
Shainwald, Buckbee & Co................. $25.00 
February 10th— 
rata Oy UGE P SALAT aceatts trots nice ae seen ah ere $25.00 
MocNVinisnantesalatyvaves saicsceecice tenant 12.00 
POStA GO ine alan. Oe cris teense artiste a ee 20.00 
February 1%th— 
Avs Hig SOG ST SAAR Yin wcSss 5 -ccrhct ie taniociae eaten $25.00 
Me IWibisnant,, Salaty. «ssi ares cs nde ter store 12.00 
IROSEAGEN wee aera dakar ai aioe ton neta 24.78 
Allen's Glipping “Buareattes 0: 1< onde eae 4.00 
Telephane Company, January............. 9.15 
February 24th— 
Br Tee VOC es CoS. occa hone ie calelee aren $25.00 
Mi, Wihistiatt.)ireraste-coaithi sae urea ncaae ena: 12.00 
ROSA SO) stoic wlan yaa caution einem eee 3.20 
Motalin ce ca. cicero eee $245.08 
SUMMARY. 
Receipts from February 1st to March 1st... .$457.48 
Balance on hand February Ist.............. 227.06 
ROICAIN Eearoen a nbar gen ockisuep on seco * $684.54 
Expenditures from February 1st to March 1st.$245.08 
Balaricer it Wand svete cece orcietaesetsin ae tiers: aaa es $439.46 
Receipts from March 1st to 3d, inclusive.... $56.19 
Total cash on hand March 3d............. $495.65 
A. E. Yortt 


Secretary-Treasurer Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League, 


The League was addressed by Captain H. V. Car- 
michael, who has spent many years in China. 
— 


From time to time the labor press has contained 
reports of friction between the United Mine Work- 
ers and the Western Federation of Miners, and the 
official organ of the latter organization has on sev- 
eral occasions bitterly attacked President Mitchell 
of the coal miners. In view of these facts the fol- 
lowing taken from the United Mine Workers’ Jour- 
nal of the 2d inst. is decidedly interesting: “At 
Wednesday’s session of the Illinois district conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of America a 
resolution was adopted appropriating $5,000 to aid 
in the defense of President Moyer and Secretary 
Haywood of the Western Federation of Miners.” 

—_———_e—__—_—_- 

More than 15,000 miners and smelters of Butte, 
Mont., are said to be about to break away from the 
Western Federation of Miners ond join the United 
Mineworkers of Amerio. 

o 


Bull Durham is a non-union tobacco. 


PICKETING AND THE INJUNCTION. 


The majority of strikes would fail if it were im- 
possible to use some influence to keep non-union 
men from working in the places of the strikers. It 
has been the usual custom, says the Railway Train- 
men’s Journal, for the employes on strike to “post 
pickets in near proximity to the late place of em- 
ployment for the purpose of persuading the new 
employes to desert their employers and join with 
the strikers. 
proceeding cannot be carried out peacefully; they 
assume that lawful persuasion is out of the question 
and, therefore, all picketing is naturally illegal and 
ought to be suppressed. They, then, adopt the mod- 
ern method of court suppression by the use of the 
injunction and forbid picketing of any kind. 

The assumption is unfair until the case is posi- 
tively proven, and, even then, where the municipal 
authorities have not exhausted their powers, the in- 
junction is not needed to protect the laws if they 
have been violated by disorder and attempted force 
to coerce “scabs” from working in the places va- 
cated by strikers. One man cannot attack another 
without being amenable to the law. No injunction 
is asked in a case of this kind. In a strike, how- 
ever, if one man attacks another an injunction is 
asked and granted restraining the union member- 
ship on strike from in any way interfering with the 
new. employes. The question of interference is a 
broad one at such a time and has been interpreted 
to mean that a picket cannot seek a new employe out 
at his home and persuade him to leave the service 
of his employer. That one person has a right to 
visit another, unless the visited person objects, no 
one will question, not even a “scab,” but employers 
have discovered that if the strikers can get to the 
new men and tell them the truth of why they quit 
that the new employe will very likely quit and join 
the strike. The purpose of the injunction has been 
to remove this objection by forbidding the striker 
to speak to the new employe or in anywise interfere 
with him. 

The court presumes to make the “scab” a ward 
of the State the same as the State regards the idiot 
or the criminal, appropriately in some respects, per- 
haps, but not warranted by a strict interpretation 
of the actual necessities of the law as applied to the 
question. 

In the United States there has been something of 
a disposition to follow the most drastic of English 
-ruling on the subject, but when the English work- 
men secured a law in 1875 that permitted them to 
do in combination any act not unlawful, when com- 
mitted by one person, the American courts did not 
accept it as good law and have fought it since as 
well as used their influence against the enactment 
of a national law that is intended for the same pur- 
pose as the English law. The English law has 
proved more of a benefit to the employers than the 
workingmen, for by defining what strikers, one or 
more, may not do, the employers have been able to 
make freer use of the injunction, so far as it ap- 
plies to picketing, than they could before its enact- 
ent. 

We are working for a law of this same kind in 
the United States, but with a different object in 
view. The peculiar interpretations which the courts 
are certain to give under any law make the enact- 
ment of the law, favored by ourselves, a matter of 
doubt in application if its powers were applied to 
matters not intended within the spirit of the law. 
The law we favor is intended to allow men to go on 
strike and not permit a court to forbid it by injunc- 
tion. Our advisers and influential friends have ad- 
vised they will not aid us in the enactment of such a 
law, for its powers would be too broad and far- 
reaching. (The powers of the courts at present, 
unrestrained and unhampered by law of any kind 
and following precedent of the most vicious charac- 
ter, are thought to be better and safer). They have 
whispered, however, that they will advise a law that 
will make it impossible for en 
granted without 
“other” side. 


to be 
hearing the of the 
This would mean that a strike could 


injunction 


arguments 


In the opinion of many jurists such a * 


be ordered, carried on‘and managed until the court 
might issue an injunction restraining the organiza- 
tion leaders and members from advising, managing, 
etc., etc., a strike and it would then go to pieces for 
want of management. , 

To commence with, a law of the kind ought not to 
be necessary. No man is legally compelled to work 
for another unless he wants to, just as no man is 
compelled to employ another unless he wants ito do 
so. If the employe asked for an injunction to pre- 
vent his dismissal he would be kicked out of court 
without ceremony or be put in the insane asylum; 
yet the two cases are exactly the same. But, if we 
need a law to protect a law, then there ought to be 


’ employer regardless of the ruling of the courts. 

The best the courts have done thus far in regu- 
lating their decisions in regard to picketing is to al- 
,low peaceable patrol, persuasion, giving and receiv- 

fing information and limiting the number of pickets 

in a certain territory. Aside from these gonces- 
sions every other act is regarded as intimidation and 
therefore illegal. A sample, and-we may say “model” 
decision of the kind, was made in Chicago by Judge 
Chetlain about three years ago in which he said: 
“Workingmen may use the streets in a manner not 
inconsistent with public travel for the purpose of 
entreaty, inducement and peaceable persuasion in 
good faith, and a patrol or picket may not neces- 
sarily imply force or a threat of bodily harm, but 
they may not use threats, abusive epithets (such as 
the cry ‘scab’) or intimidation, or congregate in such 
numbers or with such a show of force as is calcu- 
culated to intimidate reasonable and prudent men, 
and no harm can result in granting an injunction to 
restrain such unlawful conduct.” 

The extreme decision was one from New York 
wherein the court declared that “ridicule or shout- 
ing by one alone is criminal.” 

There has been a disposition on the part of a num- 
ber of jurists to look with less exactness on the 
powers of the injunction and they have permitted 
many things to be done that formerly were prohibited 
by injunction orders. Recently we read an order 
that appeared most drastic in its provisions, but 
which court interpretation cleared of absolute un- 
fairness and made the injunction appear to forbid 
actual criminal performances. The right of peace- 
ful persuasion, argument at the home of the * 
and many other privileges heretofore denied by the 
courts were allowed under the injunction, although 
it took the interpretation of the court issuing the 
writ to make that part of it clear, for it did not so 
appear on reading. 

Indiana has had a recent decision a trifle out of the 
ordinery in that it denied an application for an in- 
junction to restrain from picketing, ete. A strike in 
that State was ordered by the Woodworkers’ Union 
on March 17th, 1903, and the injunction feature of 
it has been finally setled by the Supreme Court of 
the State. The union declered in the beginning: 

“First, that the*members of the union should en- 
deavor by peaceable persuasion, and not otherwise. 
to induce such woodworkers as were not members 
and who remained in the employ of the plaintiff, to 
join the union and co-operate in the strike. Sec- 
ondly, that they should seek the acquaintance of such 
working non-union men, visit them at their homes, 
and there, and at all other suitable places, discuss 
with them the mutual benefits of the union and the 
importance of their quitting work, and by fair ar- 
gument and peaceable measures try to induce them 
both to quit work and to join the union. Thirdly, 
that under no circumstances should any striker en- 
deavor by any form of violence, threat or intimida- 
tion to influence the acts or conduct of anyone en- 
gaged or about to engage in work in the factories 
in question.” 

The testimony presented in asking for the injunc- 
tion declared that ceratin members of the union had 
intimidated the new employes, with the result that 
they left emplovment. ihe Indiana court, in decid- 
ing the application for permanent injunction, de- 
clared that so long as the union did not stand for 


‘scab” 


a statute defending the right of men to leave their 


unlawful methods that ‘it should ‘not be held respon- 
sible for the acts of a minority of its members, but 
that the offenders themselves would be held to th 
court. Judge Hadley, who delivered the opinion, 
said: ; 

“That fourteen of the six hundred members of the 
union did disregard the express instruction and de- 
clared policy of the union to: conduct the strike 
peacefully, and of their own initiative indulged in 
acts of disorder calculated to, and did in fact, intim- 
idate the plaintiff's employes, is. not of itself. suffi- 
cient to condemn the union as a body. The strike 
being properly conceived and conducted by the great 
majority of members, its purposes will not be de- 
feated by the unlawful conduct of a few rowdies and 
law-breakers that may be found among them. ‘Where 
a combination or association is innocent in its incep- 
tion,’ says a recent author, ‘but is afterward per- 
verted to unlawful ends, only those participating 
in the conversion are held to be conspirators. 

“Under no circumstances have pickets the right to 
employ force, menaces or intimidation of any kind 
in their efforts to induce non-striking workmen to 
quit, or to induce those about to take the strikers’ 
places to refrain from doing so; neither have they 
the right as pickets or otherwise to assemble about 
the working place in such numbers or in such man- 
ner as to impress workmen employed, or contem- 
plating employment, with fear and intimidation.’ 

“It is, however, generally conceded in this country 
and in England that workmen when free from con- 
tract obligations may not only themselves, singly and 
in combination, cease to work for any employer, but 
may also, as a means of accomplishing a legitimate 
purpose, use all lawful and peaceful means to in- 
duce others to quit or refuse employment. The law, 
having granted workmen the right to strike to se- 
cure better conditions from their employers, grants 
them also the use of those means and agencies, not 
inconsistent with the rights of others, that are nec- 
essary to make the strike effective. 

This embraces the right to support. their contest 
by argument, persuasion and such favors and ac- 
commodations as they have within their control. The 
law will not depriye endeavor and energy of their 
just reward when exercised for a legitimate purpose 
and in a legitimate manner. 
tween capital and lebor, on the one hand, to secure 
higher wages, and on the other to resist it, argument 
and persuasion to win support and co-operation from 
others are proper to either side, provided they are 
of a character to leave the persons solicited feeling 
at liberty to comply or not as they please.” 

The more we see of the injunction the less we are 
inclined to think of it. The danger point is reached 
in any government when, through assumption of 
right, not really possessed, any individual, or set of 
individuals, dare assume to assert that certain things 
not so specified, shall for a time become law and 
superior to every other factor of government. If 
there were emergency that demanded such drastic 
assumption that fact would be dangerous enough, 
but when there is no immediate need for anything 
of the kind and when such a writ usually is a denial 
of the guaranteed rights of every citizen, it becomes 
a positive menace to established government. We 
do not mean to say that the courts should be pow~ 
erless, but we do mean that it is a mistake to-allow 
the courts the power to legislate, judge and execute, 
or, as they now assume to be, all powerful and with- 
out restraint. 


Organized working people have led the way al- 
ways. Even the bank clerk enjoying Saturday half- 
holiday has the agitator to thank for the pleasure, 
though, of course, he will never admit it, if, indeed, 
he is aware of the fact. The poor, tired clerk who 
leaves the store at 6 p. m., not to return again until 
next morning, owes that boon to the ceaseless and 
consisten agitation for early closing carried on by 
the clerks’ unions, assisted by sympathizing organ- 
ized working people—Ev-. 

—+ 


Demand Union-Label Clothing. 


So, in a contest be- ° 
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APPRENTICE SYSTEM AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY LUKE GRANT. 

When the secretary of a labor union a few days 
‘ ago went to one of Chicago’s public schools and 
* Jectured the pupils on their unruly conduct and 
threatened to have them expelled from the union 
if they did not obey their teachers, the incident 
called attention to one phase of trades unionism in 
Chicago about which little is known. 

Few persons outside of the particular unions know 
that there is an apprenticeship system in force in 
both the Carpenters’ and the Bricklayers’ Unions 
which compels apprentices to attend school three 
months in each year. In order to perfect this sys- 
tem it is necessary for the Board of Education, the 
employers and the labor union to co-operate, and 
they do so in a manner that completely refutes the 
arguments of the opponents of unions who contend 
that organizations of labor deprive the American 
boy of the opportunity to learn a trade. 

As the school season for the apprentices in both 
trades mentioned begins January 1st, the matter has 
been under discussion several times during the last 
three weeks and heroic measures have been adopted 
to compel observance of the rules. This is due 
largely to the fact that trade is brisk at this time, 
and the boys, who range in age from 17 to 21 years, 
are more anxious to work than go to school, al- 
though their employers are compelled to pay them 
the minimum scale of wages each week during the 
school period. 

When the joint arbitration board of the Carpen- 
ters and Builders’ Association and the Carpenters’ 
Union met January 4 to consider the enforcement of 
the apprentice rules more than sixty youths asked 
permits to allow them to work instead of attending 
school. Two of the boys who showed that they 
were the support of aged parents, the necessary 
three cases where the apprentices showed that they 
were the support of aged parents,( the necessary 
permits were given, with the stipulation, however, 
that the boys should attend night school and produce 
a certificate from the principal to that effect before 
they would be given their next quarterly working 
card. 

Many subterfuges are tried by the boys them- 
selves, as well as by some of the smaller contractors, 
to evade the rules. The reason for this is appar- 
ent. The minimum scale of wages for carpenter ap- 
prentices runs from $5 a week for the first year to 
$8 the last year of the four-year term. While at 
work some of the boys get 30 cents an hour, and 
even as much as 40 cents. As soon as they go to 
school the contractors usually cut them down to the 
‘minimum scale provided in the agreement. This 
makes most of them prefer to remain at work if 
they can do so. 

“Do you think I’m going to school and let the 
children starve?” said one of the boys before the 
arbitration board a few days ago. 

“How many children are there in the family?” 
asked one of the contractors. He was told there 
were eight, and that the apprentice was their means 
of support. An investigation was ordered, which 
showed that the youngest of the family was 17 vears 
of age, while the oldest was 30. The permit was not 
issued. The apprentice, who is 19 years of age, had 
to attend school on pain of being refused his next 
working card. 

In spite of all the precautions taken, both by the 
larger contractors and the union, a number of in- 
dentured apprentices escape going to school. In the 
Carpenters’ Union there are 240 indentured appren- 
tices, while the records show that only about 190 
are attending school so far this season. Notices 
have been sent by the Secretary of the Carpenters’ 
Executive Council to all the local unions in Cook 
County requesting them to furnish the names and 
addresses of apprentices in their respective locals 
and to see that no working cards are issued them 
next April unless they can show a principal’s certi- 
ficate with an average uf 90 per cent for attendance 
and deportment. 


The schools which the apprentice boys attend are 
located at Twenty-sixth stree and Wabash avenue 
and at Cass and Illinois streets. Principal Bogan, 


who has charge of the schools, had to complain of 


the boys a short time ago and the matter was taken 
tp by the joint arbitration board. The following 
resolution was adopted, printed in large ype and 
hung up in the class rooms: 

“Any apprentice absenting himself from school 
without a satisfactory excuse, or whose conduct 
while at school is ungentlemanly or who does not 
obey his teacher, will be reported to his union, and 
by order of the above board his April working card 
will be withheld and in aggravated cases the appren- 
tice will be excluded from his union.” 

Following the adoption of the resolution, J. J. 
Brittain, Secretary of the Carpenters’ Executive 
Council, went to the school on the South Side and 
lectured the boys. 

“If there are any more complaints about your con- 
duct, boys,” he said, “you will be thrown out of the 
union. You will be treated just the same as a jour- 
neyman would be if he brought his organization into 
discredit. We don’t propose to stand for any of this 
sort of business.” 

Two days later Principal Bogan said it was re- 
markable what a change had come over the pupils. 
They did not fear the discipline of the school teach- 
ers, but they feared being disciplined by their union. 

The system of apprenticeship in force in the unions 
of Carpenters and Bricklayers followed the building 
trades lockout of 1900. The author of the plan is 
A. Landquist, a !arge building contractor, and it 
may be said to be the result of years of study. The 
contractors originated the scheme, but they found 
the unions ready to fall in with the idea and do all 
in their power to make it a success. After three 
years’ trial greater efforts are being put forth this 
year to make the system more successful than ever 
before. The boys attend school six hours a day 
and they are taught drawing, languages, algebra and 
geometry. 

“We want to have our apprentices able to spell 
‘carpenter’ by the time they become one,” said John 
Metz, President of the Carpenters’ Union. “After 
persistent efforts for three years we have really 
created a geruine interest in our apprenticeship 
system, which undoubtedly is the best in the coun- 
try.” 

Records show that apprentice carpenters from 
Chicago Heights and Matteson, IIl., attend school, 
and while the effects of the system are not yet dis- 
cernible in the trade to any great extent, because few 
of the boys have had time to graduate into journey- 
men, the officers of the union and the contractors 
agree that under the system a better class of work- 
men will be produced. 

A suggestion made to introduce manual training in 
the schools for the apprentices did not meet with 
the approval of either the union officers or the con- 
tractors. They were agreed that nine months’ actual 
experience on buildings was sufficient for the boys, 
and that the school period should be devoted to 
other branches of education. Most of he practical 
mechanics hold the.manual training school in some 
contempt, as they say a workman can never become 
proficient in his trade unless he has actually worked 
at it. } 

Under the system of apprenticeship described a 
limitation is placed on the number of apprentices 
which one contractor may hire. This limitation, 
which exists in practically all skilled trades, is of- 
ten severely condemned and in some instances not 
without reason. But a study of the question will 
show that some limitation is absolutely necessary if 


the boy is to be protected. 
pees 


The cotton millowners of the northern counties 
of England have granted the cotton operatives an 
increase of wages amounting to 2% per cent, com- 


mencing May 1. The increase will affect 150,000 op- 
eratives. This is the first time in thirty years that 


they have been placed on the full wage standard 
adopted fifty years ago. 


COAL MINERS’ GIFT TO PRINTERS. 


There is one class of toilers that the union print- 
ers of the United States will always feel grateful to 
—the miners. With a heart full of sympathy, and 
with a willing hand, they generously donated to the 
printers’ strike fund the magnificent sum of $11,000 
in cash. These men know what it is to toil, and, 
living near to nature, they have a sympathetic feel- 
ing of kindness for their fellow-workers. To give 
such a sum to another organization in the face of. 
a probable strike of their own tells of the sacrifices 
they are willing to make in order to help sone one 
else. The miners have not always been held in the 
highest esteem by some people, who claim the 
divine right to control the destinies of these same 
self-sacrificing miners; in fact, they have been 
looked upon by some people who are.a little higher 
up in the social scale. But for pure unselfishness 
and generosity the miners have demonstrated to 
their fellow countrymen that they are men with big 
hearts and strong, manly characters. What greater 
tribute can one body of men pay to another than to 
say, “They are men.” 

The union printers of the United States care not 
so much for the money given them, but they do care 
for the brotherly interest which has been shown in 
their behalf by a hard-working class of their fellow- 
citizens. It stimulates them to a higher ideal of 
life; it brings home to them the lesson of unselfish- 
ness—the lesson of kindness and good fellowship. It 
teaches them a sermon on practical Christianity from 
the viewpoint of the layman. The prayer of the 
printers is that the bread thus cast upon the waters 
of a common humanity may return to the givers a 
hundredfold in the blessings and comforts of life; 
that they may live to enjoy the fruits of their labors 
in the cherished company of their wives and chil- 
dren.—Dayton Union Advocate. 

Es SS ae ere 

The Portland Labor Press says: Edward Rosen- 
berg has been elected, by referendum vote, Secre- 
tary of the Washington State Federation of Labor. 
In electing this man to so responsible a position the 
labor unions of Washington have selected wisely. 
There are few men in the lavor movement of today 
more capable, honest, conscientious, energetic, self- 
sacrificing than Edward Rosenberg. The excellent 
condition of labor in San Francisco can be credited 
large measure to the early battles of Rosenberg 
a few stalwarts of that city. He belongs to 
class of men who have done much for his fel- 
low man and received a beggarly reward. There 
will be a marked improvement in the Washington 
State Federation of Labor with Rosenberg at the 
helm. : 
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Journeymen Carpenters and Joiners in the Can- 
terbury district of New Zealand have been awarded 
a minimum wage rate of $2.66 per day of eight 
hours; also other benefits and advantages that their 
fellow-workers in Queensland are deprived of, ow- 
ing, it is claimed, to the Government’s failure to re- 
deem its promise to pass an arbitration bill last ses- 
sion. 

ee 

Since the successful strike of the grand opera 
chorus girls in New York several weeks ago, their 
union has been growing rapidly. The new union is 
known as No. 14 of the Actors’ National Protective 
Union, chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor. Its members include German, French, Eng- 
lish and Italian singers. 

_————_@—————————_- 

A peculiar feature in a Rochester shoe factory 
strike happened last week. In the factory of Wright 
& Peters they put in some strike breakers who 
worked for a time, and then they called a strike 
for the erection of a home for consumptive work- 
breakers to break the other strike-breakers’ strike. 

—_—__—_e———_- 

All teachers in Edgar County, Ill, are pledged to 

strike if their salaries are not raised from $30 to 


$40 a month. 
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THE TRADE UNION. 


Several Features That Are Invariably Over- 
looked by Organized Labor’s Critics. 


It is a fact that in some trades, in fact, in all trades ° 


where a union conservatively and capably conducted 
exists, such unions are the greatest operating force 
for the prevention of strikes, rather than the promo- 
tion of them as is stated by malignant and ignorant 
critics, says the Shoe Workers’ Journal. 


In those trades the old-time belief that employers 
and employes are deadly enemies is gradually being 
supplanted by the belief that a friendly relationship 
between both is essential. 


Bettering the condition of the wage workers is 
the primary object of trades unions. The employer 
is the barrier standing in the way of improved con- 
ditions in many directions and absolutely refuses to 
grant or permit improvements until sufficient press- 
ure is brought to bear on him to force concessions, 
but the workers are themselves to blame for not se- 
curing improvements in other directions. 

The process by which the conditions of the wage 
wotkers can be improved and maintained must be 
slow and gradual, but this is not thoroughly grasped 
by a large number of unionists. 

With the steady perfection of organization objec- 
tionable features of unions are being eliminated. 

As the newly formed, untried organizations ex- 
perience the hardships and misery of ill-advised, pre- 
mature and wanton strikes and unrestrained action 
they will one by one join the class of conservative 
organizations. 

Labor leaders and prominent unionists are opposed 
to strikes and boycotts, only as a last resort, and the 
history of all conservative unions for the past decade 
has shown a steady decrease in the number of strikes 
and increased union effort to that end. 

Thus we find that although supporting strikes or 
boycotts when all other methods fail, one of the ob- 
jects of unions is to prevent strikes. 

About every practical method that the degree 
of organization will permit is in vogue in the con- 
Servative union to prevent strife, hasty and unre- 
strained action by the individual or combination of 
members and promote good will between employer 
and employes. 

The work of labor unions is not a purely selfish 
work in the interests of their members only, but 
reacts to the well-being of all workers and the great 
mass of the people. Their efforts are not confined 
to increasing wages and shortening the work day, but 
are devoted to all forms of public improvement. They 
are in fact the greatest public improvement society in 
existence, continually striving to promote a higher 
standard of citizenship and a better world, not for 
one element, but for all elements of society to live in. 

From the child to the incapacitated adult the be- 
nign efforts of labor unions reach out. Beginning 
with the birth of the child the labor union advocates 
and demands laws that will protect it against unsan- 
itary tenement house conditions and impure adulter- 
ated food; sanitary schoolroom conditions and eff- 
cient educators; at least a common school education 
for all and an age limit at which they may go to 
work without stunting their mental and_ physical 
growth. After casting his lot in the work place the 
youth finds the labor union advocating and striving 
to secure the enactment of improved laws for the 
protection of his life, limb and health; and when he 
reaches old age he still finds the labor union advo- 
cating homes, and in some instances, supporting them 
for the aged workers. 


- Labor unions are the foes of poverty and ignor- 


ance and never cease to struggle to promote condi- 
tions of enligntenment and comfort for the masses. 
Aside from their struggle to improve industrial and 
educational conditions and secure laws to protect 
life, limb and health the labor union is a public bene- 
factor in other ways. It advocates playgrounds, 
parks, recreation places, where the child, the toiler 
and the poor can enjoy a breathing spell away from 
the close, stuffy tenement, crowded street, buzz of 
machinery and squalid quarters. It seeks to civilize 
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and elevate, not brutify and lower the standards of 
the great mass of the people. 

Labor organizations assist their sick members by 
paying sick benefits, ranging from $3 to $10 per 


_week, for periods covering from five to twenty or 


more weeks of a year, and it is not a rare proceeding 
for labor unions to assist the sick and needy who are 
not members. All manner of deserving charitable 
enterprises number their well wishers and generous 
contributors among the labor unions. In sick and 
death benefits alone the amounts paid out by labor 
unions aggregate a vast sum yearly. 

The efforts of labor unions are not confined alone 
to increasing wages and shortening the workday, but 
reach out in diverse directions in an endeavor to edu- 
cate and elevate the individual,-protect his life, limbs 
and health, and make his home happier. They pro- 
mote the highest type of citizenship and the public 
health and well-being. 

If a tithe of the charity which organized labor ex- 
pends for and feels for the great mass of the people 
was extended to organized labor it would be heard 
of as a public benefactor, never a public menace, and 
its greatness and worth not its weaknesses and ex- 
cesses be in the mouths of its critics. 

These features are, however, carefully overlooked 
and its weaknesses which invariably operate more in- 
juriously against itself than against its opponents 
given undue consideration. 

— 
PRISON LABOR REFORMS. 

In a large number of the States of the Union at 
the present time, societies, civic associations and 
public-spirited men and women are taking up, says 
the Shoe Workers’ Journal an aggressive campaign 
against the present methods of employing convicts. 
The most hopeful phase of the situation is the fact. 
that the prison authorities all over the country have 
been made to realize that the general public is dissat- 
isfied with all systems of prison administration that 
place the free workingman in competition with con- 
victs. Already a number of States have promised 
to reorganize their prison methods, and, if the agi- 
tation continues, there is no question but that the 
reform will become general throughout the whole 
country. 

In New Jersey the Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections, George B. Wight, has made a report to 
the Governor of the conditions existing in that State. 
Mr. Wight says that where the State of New Jersey 
sells the labor of its convicts under contracts with 
several different firms, the returns do not average 
more than five cents an hour per convict employed. 
Considering the fact that the State furnishes work- 
shops, power and supervision of the convicts, he de- 
clares that the returns are altogether inadequate. 
This shows that convict labor contractors in New 
Jersey are getting rich out of the profits of the con- 
vict’s toil, the same as Mr. Lovely found to be the 
case in more than a dozen other States. In New 
Jersey the number of convicts to be employed in any 
one industry is limited to 100, and Mr. Wight be- 
lieves that this regulation prevents-the products of 
prison labor in that State from seriously competing 
with those of free industry. 

Realizing the pernicious effects of convict labor 
on the general prosperity ‘in their own trade, the 
Iron Molders’ Union in Ohio has gotten out a cir- 
cular letter to the public which gives the reasons 
why competition between free and convict labor 
should be abolished in that State. Without attempt- 
ing to meddle in politics, the Iron Molders have also 
made a canvass of all the candidates for the State 
Legislature for the purpose of determining their po- 
sition on this most important question. In this let- 
ter, the union quotes from the report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Commission to the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress where the statement is made, after a thorough 
investigation by unbiased individuals, that a revenue- 
producing system of convict administration detracts 
from the reformatory and disciplinary features of 
prison life, and that the objection of the free work- 
ingman to prison labor is entirely justified. 

rr —————————— 
We don’t patronize the Owl Drug Co. 
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CITIZENS’ ALLIANCE SCORED. 

The last issue of the Los Angeles Labor News 
contains the following: 

The printing trades unions of the city, which have 
been on strike since the first of the year for an 
eight-hour workday in book and job offices, scored a 
distinct victory Saturday by securing a signed con- 
tract with the Puritan Press, 205 North Broadway, 
to again furnish union labor exclusively to that es- 
tablishment, and also securing from D. L. Lough- 


’ borough, the manager, a statement for publication, 


in which he denounces the Citizens’ Alliance. 

The written statement of Mr. Loughborough fol- 
lows: 

“The Puritan Press again is strictly a union shop, 
and hereafter will be such as long as I have the 
management of the concern. 

“We affiliated with the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, and on the first of the year refused to grant 
the demands of the Typographical Union for an - 
eight-hour day. The result is obvious. Our men 
walked out and their places were filled by non- 
unionists—and, by the way, it would be difficult to 
find a more incompentent lot in any printing house 
in the city. Our customers became so thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the quality of the work turned out 
by us during the last two months that our business 
has suffered most seriously. 

“I have been in this business many years, and it 
has always been my experience that the really com- 
petent men are, in ninety-nine cases out of a hund- 
red, members of the union. Although I felt de- 
cidedly dubious as to our ability to secure compe- 
tent help outside of the union at the time we re- 
fused to accede to the wishes of that organization, 
I was so thoroughly cowed into submission by the 
threats of a boycott of our establishment by the 
Citizens’ Alliance that I-thought it to our advantage 
to sacrifice our reputation as first-class printers, and 
reduce the per cent of our. meager profits, rather 
than lose all. We were assured that we might just 
as well close our doors as to presume to question 
the mandates of the Citizens’ Alliance. In the light 
of the knowledge gained during the last sixty days, 
however, I feel quite thoroughly satisfied that this is 
a myth. We have not received five cents’ worth of 
patronage from that source, but, on the contrary, 
have lost many of our best customers. We have 
been between his Satanic Majesty and the briny 
deep. 

“Tt strikes me that the inconsistency of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance and the Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion is a boomerang: which in time will rebound, to 
the serious detriment of both organizations. While 
loudly proclaiming the laudable doctrine of every 
man’s unquestionable right to conduct his business 
as he chooses, they are making every effort to pre- 
vent the exercise of that right by the employing 
printers of this city. These efforts really amount to 
absolute coercion and will be strenuously opposed 
when the eyes of the employers have been opened. 

“Whether or not the Typographical Union is right 
in demanding an eight-hour day is not the question 
at issue with us. It is of paramount necessity that 
the employing printers have competent, painstaking 
employes. As a rule, these can be secured only 
from the ranks of the union, and. for this reason I 
feel that it will be but a short time until the major- 
ity of the printing houses of Los Angeles will grant 
the eight-hour day and employ union help, regard- 
less of the threats of the Citizens’ Alliance.” 

——_—___4—_____. 

Trade unions instill a spirit of independence and 
solidarity into workers that could not otherwise be 
obtained. It enables them to unitedly execute a de- 
sire for more pay and shorter hours that would be 
impossible to obtain if each acted independently of the 
other. It develops manhood, fraternal regard and 
makes a reality of the old adage of “each for all and 


all for each.”—Ex. 
———_q___—_- 


When demanding the union label on any purchase, 
be sure you get the genuine article. Many bogus 
labels are in the market, particularly in the cloth- 
ing line. Beware of imitations! 
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WOMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


The Success of the Labor Movement Depends 
on Her Loyalty to the Cause, 


The fate of the labor movement, writes C. L. 
Baine, General Secretary of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers, is in the hands of the American woman. 
If she is the wife of the home, she must learn to be 
more insistent in her demand for the union label; if 
she is one of the many thousand women workers who 
have invaded the field of industry, she must grasp 
the union idea and become organized. These two 
things, a greater demand for the union label and 
more organization among women workers, are the 
obstacles that loom largest today in the path of union 
progress. 

It is the wife in the home who spends most of the 
money with the butcher, the baker and the grocer. 
The purchasing power of the working man’s dollar is 
in her keeping. She can spend her husband’s money 
for union-label products, or she can trade it into the 
hands of the men who are conspiring to reduce her 
husband’s wages. Since she is the greatest spender, 
she is the one to whom organized labor must appeal 
to make more general the demand for union-label 
products. Until this demand becomes voiced by the 
women in every workingman’s home in’ America, the 
ultimate victory of unionism over the selfishness of 
capital will be deferred. 


The most potent argument that the workingman 
can use to induce his employer to make terms with 
unionism is the argument of the dollar. It is the 
argument that says to the capitalist, “Take our labor 
at a fair price, or leave it, just as you choose, but if 
you leave it, remember that not a single union man 
or woman in this country will buy the products that 
you must sell in order to maintain your business.” 


When union workmen can say that to every em-. 
ployer in the land, the triumph of unionism will no 
longer be a dream, but a reality. 

A demand for the union label in every-union home, 
however, will not of itself win the battle for all 
working men and women—the scabs, the trouble- 
makers and the unorganized toilers—for as yet there 
are not enough union homes. With the general ex- 
tension of the union campaign, the women workers 
must be better organized. They are increasing by 
thousands every year and today represent a great 
menace to the future of unionism—a menace because 
the average woman who’ works is indifferent to the 
need of organization. 

In spite of this indifference, in spite of all the hard- 
ships that men have been forced to endure because 
of the invasion of the woman worker, the advent of 
woman in the shop and factory has rendered more 
certain the final triumph of union labor. Until man 
convinces woman of the need of organization to save 
the home and the family, the labor union battle will 
never be won anyway. The best way to convince her 
is by: practical experience. 

It has only been by the hardest kind of knocks and 
long years of experience that the union men of today 
have been convinced that organization is the only 
thing that will force their employers to pay living 
wages. The indifference of the women workers to- 
day is not a circumstance to the indifference that 
existed among the working men, to the claims of 
organization, 40 years ago. As men have learned the 
lesson of unionism, so women will learn it also. 
Considering the shortness of time since women be- 
gan to work beside men in all kinds of industries, the 
progress of organization among them has been mar- 
velous. And when the women workers are all con- 
vineed, it won’t take them long to convince all the 
other women and mankind in general that unionism 
is right and that everybody should buy only union- 
label goods. 

These arguments showing the importance of more 
and better organization among women workers, and 
pointing out the great part women must necessarily 
play in the union labor movement, have long been 
recognized by nearly all of the large labor union 
The following unions, all affiliated with the 
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American Federation of Labor, admit women on the 
same terms as men: 

The Boot and Shoe Workers, Typographical 
Union, Brotherhood of Bookbinders, United Garment 
Workers, Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, United 
Textile Workers, Glove Makers’ Union, ‘Cigar 
Makers, Potters’ Union, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Union, Building Em- 
ployes’ Union, Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
Teachers’ Federation of Chicago, Hat and Cap 
Makers, Overall Makers’ Union, Collar Starchers’ 
Union, Necktie Makers’ Union. 

—_———_—__q____——. 
UNION LABELS. 

Experience has shown the organized movement of 
labor that the working masses, being the vast army 
of consumers of all the products of labor, can, by 
organizing their purchasing power to promote the 
sale of the products of union and fair labor and to 
restrict the sale of the product of non-union and un- 
fair labor, exert quite as effectual an influence and 
control over conditions of employment, as by endea- 
voring to control the supply of labor at the factory 
door, 

The employer is in business for profit, and if his 
market is sufficiently restricted, through the demands 
of organized workers for union label goods, he will 
be compelled to give due recognition to the just de- 
mands of his employers, or to go out of business. 

The union label is a concrete expression of the 
desire of unionists that other unionists and all sym- 
pathizers shall be able to discriminate between the 
unfair products of the penitentiary, the non-union- 
ists, the tenement house and pest hole, and the pro- 
duct of workers engaged in the same movement and 
sharing the same hopes and aspirations as themselves. 
The growth of the union label movement in recent 
years is evidenced by the fact that so many of the 
national trades unions have adopted union label de- 
vices, adapted to their respective trades and this 
growth is accelerated by support received from asso- 
ciations of philanthropic persons who see in the 
union label movement a rational attempt of labor to 
better its conditions without resorting to costly 
strikes. 

The wage earner joins the union to better his con- 
dition, to defend his interests, to maintain or increase 
his wages, and expects other unionists to support his 
cause. Hence, it is the plain duty of every member 
of organized labor to exercise due care that the wages 
received as a result of effort and sacrifice are not 
squandered upon the products of unfair labor in other 
industries. 

“He that is not with us is against us,” is a safe 
maxim to follow, and a member who expends a sin- 
gle penny upon the product of ‘unfair’ labor has not 
only wronged his fellow workers, but has done posi- 
tive injury to his own cause and interests. The only 
way the members can be sure they are not spending 
their wages upon their enemies is to insist that all 
goods purchased by them shall bear a union label, 
and their duty extends further; to the extent of in- 
fluencing their friends to purchase, and tradesmen to 
handle and sell, none but goods bearing the union 
label of the respective trade union. 

Reductions in wages are checked, advances secured, 
hours of labor shortened, conditions of labor im- 
proved, and many other beneficent results obtained, 
by persistent agitation upon union label lines. Nearly 
all the trades have their union label in the field; the 
one thing needed is the whole-souled co-operation of 
the workers and their sympathizers, in purchasing 
only goods bearing the trade-marks of organized la- 
bor, with which effort many of the abuses they now 
suffer will speedily vanish. 

Are you demanding “Union-Label” goods? If not, 


why not?—Shoe Workers’ Journal. 
ee Se 


The Bricklayers and Masons’ subordinate locals 
will again shortly vote on the question of affiliation 
with the A. F. of L. This time the convention made 


MINISTERS AND THE “CLOSED SHOP.” 
The following is an extract from a sermon deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. E. A. Wasson in St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, Newark, N. J., February 11th, as 
reported in the Newark Advertiser: 

“The labor union is a necessary step in the pro- 
gress to democracy, and the eight-hour day is a ne- 


cessity to the labor union. I am for it unequivocally. 
It means better morals, better health, better work, 
better minds. 
“How can a minister criticise the closed shop, 
when the ministry is closed tighter than any shop you 
ever saw? We ministers have managed it so, each 
denomination by itself, that competition is reduced 
to a minimum. The pastor enters the church he is 
called to with the distinct understanding that his 
employer, the congregation, can do little or nothing 
without his consent. No other minister can set foot 
in it without his invitation, nor can his employer 
touch the organ or raise his voice in song in the 
choir, in the Episcopal Church, without his consent. 
Nor can any other Episcopal minister preach any- 
where in his neighborhood, not even in a hall or in 
the public street, without his consent. Talk about 
closed shop; besides the years of preparation re- 
quired. When we are sick, instead of docking us, 
they send us jam and bouquets and come and pray 
by our bedside. That’s where we have got our em- 
ployer! And when work is slack our pay goes on 
just the same. This is not democracy, but it ought 
to close our mouths against the closed shop in other 
trades, 

“Industry is the crux of the whole situation; for 
men live, not by voting, but by eating. : 

“Democracy is the voice of the people, and the 
voice of the people is the voice of God.” 

—————_q—__—_—_ 
CHILD LABOR STATISTICS. 


Some impressive statistics were given out at the 
sessions of the convention of the Factory Inspectors’ 
Association at Detroit, and particularly in reference 
to child labor in the industrial establishments. For 
many years a very determined movement has been 
on foot to effect a reform in this feature of our 
social life. Left unattended, it was found that the 
employment of children of tender age in manufac- 
turing establishments was growing to an alarming 
extent, even when the observation was limited to 
those cases where harm was being done to such em- 
ployes both physically and mentally. Because of 
that fact the necessity for regulatory legislation was 
apparent in many places. The movement was at- 
tended by fruition, and to an extent that had given 
the impression that the restrictive regulation was 
gaining upon the abuse against which it was aimed. 
It was brought out at the convention, however, that 
in spite of the efforts to reduce the number of such 
working children, there has been not only an in- 
crease in the number, but by a percentage that is 
positively startling. During the period from 1880 
to 1900, when the population of the country in- 
creased practically 50 per cent, the number of boys 
from ten to fifteen years of age engaged in mechan- 
ical and manufacturing pursuits increased 100 per 
cent, while the number of girls between the same 
ages and in the same class of industries increased 
150 per cent. 

Such a showing ought to give those who have 
heretofore been in the movement new zeal, and fur- 
nish them a large number of influential recruits. 
More than that, their cause ought to be given a 
more sympathetic reception by those who are in 
positions of responsibility affecting it. It would be 
bad enough if there were no decrease in this abuse 
to the cause of society, but when such an increase 
is shown there appears sufficient reason for a more’ 
effective reform. The showing is a serious reflec- 


tion upon our boasted civilization. 
—_——_—_q——————__— 


An insistent demand for the union label will 
overcome the injunction in every case. The union 


a strong recommendation to the local unions to 


carry it, and it is likely it will be. 


label cannot be enjoined. Demand it upon all occa- 
sions! 
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“FRENZIED” JUDICIARY. 
The extraordinary characters of the many in- 
junctions which have been issued within the last 
few months by State and Federal judges at the in- 
stance of employers engaged in controversies with 
Organized Labor suggests the assertion that we 
have a “frenzied judiciary,” as well as “frenzied 
financiers.” Certainly. in no period in our history 
have the fundamental principles of law and the 
statutes of the States and Nation been juggled as is 
the case today when’ issues between employer and 
employe come before our courts. Public criticism, 
in the press and on the platform, of grave abuses 
generally results in some modification, if not abol- 
ishment, of the particular abuse complained of. In 
any event, this kind of criticism is rarely followed 
by aggravation of the abuse. It seems, however, 
that this is precisely what has happened with re- 
spect to the agitation. which has been in progress 
for some time to secure the enactment of laws which 
will prevent judges from prostituting their high of- 
fice when employers come before them and invoke 
the power of the State or Federal governments to 
deprive their employes of their natural rights as 
men—rights guaranteed to them by our Constitu- 
tion, and which, it seems, are rarely denied by these 
members of a “frenzied judiciary” to any one except 
members of labor unions. The injunction evil is 
certainly growing to an extent that ‘justifies the be- 
lief of very many men that no abuse exists today 
that menaces the stability of our system of govern- 
ment as does “Government by Injunction.” Re- 
spect for our courts is an essential of good citizen- 
ship, and when a condition exists that induces count- 
less thousands of citizens to believe that a large 
section of the judiciary habitually exercises its great 
power to favor one class of citizens at the cost of 
depriving another class of its constitutional rights, 
that respect which is the attribute of good citizen- 
ship is naturally weakened, and it cannot be fairly 
said that those who conscientiously believe that the 
diciary—a large section of it, at least—is unjustly 
dissriminating against their class are in any degree 
forfetting their title to good citizenship by enter- 
taining Ngat belief. 

It has been asserted that the abuse of the power 
to issue injurtetions is almost wholly confined to in- 
dustrial disputes, and the members of Organized 
Labor are invariably the victims. The instances 
wherein the employer has Suffered from the .act of 
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a member of the “frenzied judiciary” through bet 
enjoined from exercising his: constitutional rights 
are very rare, but they furnish illustrations of some 
of the most aggravated cases of prostitution of judi- 
cial power that can be cited. A case of this nature 
occurred in Philadelphia recently that is worth re- 
lating :—at the instance of an employers’ associa- 
tion a judge of the Quaker City actually issued an 
order enjoining an employer from re-employing men 
who had been on strike! The circumstances were 
as follows: 

About the middle of 1905 the Iron Molders’ Union 
of Philadelphia notified the foundrymen of that city 
that the minimum scale for core-makers would be 
advanced from $2.50 to $2.75 a day on October 1, 
1905. At a conference between representatives of 
the union and the National Founders’ Association 
the latter agreed to pay the $2.75 rate. , When the 
day the increase was to take effect came the foundry- 
men repudiated their agreement, and refused to 
meet the Iron Molders’ Union in conference on the 
matter, declaring that they would only treat with 
their employes individually. A strike was then 
called in nineteen foundries. Ten of the foundry- 
men finally agreed to pay the new scale. After the 
strike had been in progress for several months, one 
of the nine concerns involved—the Girard Iron 
Works—determined to make a settlement with the 
Iron Molders and re-employed fifty members of the 
union. When the National Founders’ Association 
of Philadelphia learned that a settlement with the 
union had been made by the Girard Tron Works, the 
officers of the association went into court and ap- 
plied for an order restraining the owner of the 
Girard [Iron Works from settling the controversy 
with the union until his resignation from the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association had been accepted, and 
the illustrious jurist to whom the application was 
made actually granted the injunction prayed for! 

When this remarkable order of court was served 
on him, the owner of the Girard Iron Works shut 
down Fis foundry, and immediately presented his 
formal resignation as a member of the National 
Founders’ Association to its officers. Two days 
after closing down he opened up with a full union 
force, refusing to re-employ a few non-union men 
the agreement with the union permitted him to re- 
tain. Whether the National Founders’ Association 
had accepted his resignation er not is not known at 
this time, nor is any information at hand with re- 
spect to further court proceedings in this extraor- 
dinary injunction case. 

Of course it seems improbable that the higher 
courts will eventually order that the owner of the 
Girard Iron Works make no agreement with the 
Iron Molders’ Union until he receives the consent 
of the National Founders’ Association. Yet were 
the court to so decide the action would have its 
compensating features with respect to its effect on 
labor unions. If the Philadelphia court’s action in 
the Girard Tron Works case were to stand as law, 
the labor unions could invoke the aid of the courts 
to prevent any of their members from accepting em- 
ployment from a firm against which a strike had 
been declared until such firm had agreed to the 
conditions the union had demanded before the strike 
was called. Certainly this could be done if the 
Pennsylvania courts uphold the action of the Phila- 
delphia judge 2nd consistently rule in harmony with 
the precedent thus established should labor unions 
thereafter seek to prevent members from violating 
their obligations to their fellows by deserting them 
during a strike and accepting work from the em- 
ployer against whom the strike was declared. 

What sane man would, however, venture to pre- 
dict that judges who would uphold the decision 
of the Philadelphia court would issue an injunction 
at the instance of a labor union to prevent a rene- 
gade member from violating his obligation to the 
union? No; were such a petition made by a labor 
organization we would witness one of those “re- 
versals” which can hardly be said to promote con- 
fidence in the intelligence and integrity of the mem- 
bers of our judiciary, 


4. INJUNCTION AGAINST THE STABLEMEN 


—UNION GAINING GROUND. 
The latest development in the struggie of the 


NStablemen’s Union to secure the re-establishment 


of the scale of wages in existence two years 


Jago is the issuance by Judge Hebbard of the Su- 


perior Court of an order to show cause why the 
Stablemen’s Union should not be enjoined from 
picketing the Arcade Stables, 357 Sixth — street, 
owned by J. J. Doyle. The hearing was’ set for to- 
day (Friday), but when the case was called a con- 
tinuance was granted. 

Doyle’s stable was placed on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil several weeks ago, Doyle being one of the stable 
owners who had reduced the wages of his stable- 
men about two years ago. The union placed a man 
in front of Doyle’s stable who carried a banner 
which contained a statement to the effect that the 
Arcade was a non-union stable. Doyle, in his com- 
plaint, makes the usual allegations of intimidation, 
interference with his non-union employes, threats to 
destroy his business, ete. The complaint is similar 
to that made by a Market-street restaurant-keeper 
a few weeks ago, and on which, Judge Hebbard re- 
fused to grant the injunction prayed for. Bush 
Finnell of the Citizens’ Alliance legal department 
is attorney for Doyle. 

The Master Horseshoers’ Association has followed 
the example of the Journeymen  Horseshoers’ 
Union and determined to refuse to shoe the horses 
of those stable-owners who have refused to grant 
the demand of the Stablemen’s Union for a wage 
of $2.50 for twelve hours’ work. Nearly all of the 
masier horseshoers, it is reported, are complying 
with the order of their association. 

A complication which has handicapped the Sta- 
blemen’s Union in prosecuting the fight for im- 
proved conditions seems to be at this time in fair 
way to be removed. In the livery stables what are 
known as “combination men” (men who drive ve- 
hicles and also perform stable work) have, so the 
Stablemen claim, been utilized to do the work of 
the striking stablemen. A majority of these “com- 
bination men” belongs to the Hackmen’s Union, 
and at a meeting of this organization this week a 
committee was appointed to visit the various stables 
where “Combination men” are employed for the 
purpose of investigating conditions and preventing 
“combination men” being used as_ strike-breakers. 
With the co-operation of the Hackmen’s Union and 
the Journeymen and Master Horseshoers, the Sta- 
blemen are certain to win their fight. 

During the week the stablemen have succeeded in 
inducing several more stable-owners to grant the 
conditions the union is striving to establish, and 
the list of union stables is growing daily. 

Following is a list of those stables where the 
members of the Stablemen’s Union are on strike: 

Kelley’s, Pine; Golden Gate, Golden Gate avenue; 
Santa Clara, Golden Gate avenue; United Carriage, 
Natoma; O. K., 1212 Valencia; Brooks’ Larkin and 


Bush; Brandenstein, 815 Folsom; Broderick & Fa-, 


gan, 332 Bush; Club, 409 Taylor; Coalters, 36 Hub- 
bard; Comstock, 524 Third; McKenna, 540 Hayes; 
Brown’s, 185 Stevenson; Doyle’s, 327 Sixth; Excel- 
sior, 1000 Geary; Fashion, 221 Ellis; Gallagher’s, 
623 Grove; Mascot, 1106 Golden Gate Ave.; Nolan’s, 
1611 California; O’Leary, 2113 Pine; Pennsylvania, 
1525 Howard; Perry’s Stables, California and Fill- 
more; Rincon Hill, 417 Folsom; Rayhill, 627 Haight ; 
Stanford, 310 Golden Gate avenue; Saratoga, 814 
Geary. 

The proprietors of the following stables have 
granted the conditions asked by the union: 

Leary Bros., 503 Sutter; Union Transfer, Tehama, 
between Second and Third; Peters & Son, 1314 
Grove; Maud S. Stables, 1639 Eddy; Glazier, 3373 
Seventeenth; St. George, Bush; Green Valley, Mis- 
sion; Pacific Carriage Company, Eighth; Dexter 


* Prince, Grove; McCafferty’s, Twenty-fourth and 


Mission; Morrison’s, Twenty-first and Mission; 
Jorgenson’s, Twenty-first and Mission; Pease, 
Twenty-first and Valencia; Van Ness, Van Ness 


ne 
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avenue; Ellis-Street Stable, 615 Ellis; Madigan, 
& O'Neil, 121 Grove; Goldberg, Bowen & Co., 
Sutter and Jones; Conlin’s, 1525 California; 
Devisadero Stables, Devisadero, near Fulton; Lin- 
dauer’s, Folsom; Marks’, Howard; Spreckels, Fulton 
near Park; Derby, Geary and Leavenworth; Thom- 
kinson’s, 59 Minna; Santa Rosa, Eleventh and Mar- 
ket; Gilmore’s, Thirteenth and Mission; Johnston’s, 
Twelfth and Mission; Holleson’s, Thirteenth and 
Howard; Bay City, Sacramento,:nea1 Van Ness; 
Spiegel’s, Washington, near East; McLaughtlin’s, 
Tenth and Harrison; Park Riding School, Fulton 
and Sixth avenue; S. F. Riding Club, Seventh ave- 
nue. 

In the stables of the following business houses 
union conditions also prevail: 

California Baking Co., Standard Milk Co., West- 
ern Meat Co., California Milbrae Dairy, Guada- 
loupe Dairy, A. B. C. Delivery, Jersey Farm Dairy, 
Perham’s Dairy, Shasta Water Co., Union Seltzer 
Co., Stafford Coal Co., Golden Gate Park; Breuner 
Furniture Co., Eureka, Cal., soda works, Merchants’ 
ice Co., Consumers’ Ice Co. There are a number of 
other private stables where union conditions preyail. 
Altogether, about 360 members of the Stablemen’s 
Union are employed in stables whose owners have 
agreed to the union’s schedule. 


FAIR DRESS PATTERNS. 

The Butterick Publishing .Company, which pub- 
lishes a large number of journals circulated almost 
entirely among women, and also designs and prints 
what are known as the “Butterick Patterns,” was the 
first concern in New York City to lock out its em- 
ployes of the printing trades and attempt to estab- 
lish the “open shop” system since the Typographical 
Union began its eight-hour fight. The Butterick 
publications and patterns for women’s and children’s 
clothing placed on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the Allied Printing Trades 
Councils throughout the country. 


have been 
The ladies who 
have been accustomed to buy the Butterick patterns 
can secure patterns which are thé product of union 
labor in several places in this city. The Peerless 
Patterns are in every respect the equal of the But 
terick Patterns with respect to novelty of design. 
ete, and the company which produces them em- 
ploys members of the printing tradies unions ex- 
clusively. The agent of the Peerless Patterns in 
this city is J. W. Evans, 1021 Market street, and 
the patterns can also be purchased from the fol- 
lowing firms: Livingston Bros., 123 Post 
A. F. Sutherland, 2550 Mission; J. 
Stockton. 


street; 


Briester, 1415 


+ 
THE CHINESE BOYCOTT. 


The Japanese and Korean Exclusion League, last 


Sunday, adopted by a unanimous vote, resolutions 
relating to the so-called Chinese Boycott that are of 
far-reaching importance. Briefly stated, the resolu- 
tions deny the claim that the Chinese Exclusion 
Act is accountable for whatever feeing may exist in 
China against Americans or 
recognize the right of China to boycott the pro- 
ducts of the United States, and to receive or reject 
the teachings of the declare for a 
strong policy on the part of the United States toward 
China, the prime element of which shall be the 


other foreigners; 


missionaries ; 


enactment and execution by the former of such laws 
as may be necessary for protection against the lat- 
ter; and, finally, declare for the right of China to 
protect itself against the United States. In a word, 
the resolutions recognize the rights of China as 
equal with those of the United States. 

The text of the resolutions, as well as the speech 
of Walter Macarthur, explaining their purpose and 
advocating their adoption, appears in the report of 
the proceedings of the league elsewhere in this 
issue of the LAnor CLARION. 
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Garment Workers, No. 131, at their last meeting, 
donated $50 to the Santa Rosa union men who are 
on strike against the “open shop.” 


THE OWL DRUG COMPANY. 


The managers of the Owl Drug Company, not- 
withstanding the heavy loss of patronage suffered 
hecause of their antagonistic attitude toward Or- 
ganized Labor, have succeeded in securing control 
of three additional drug stores within the last few 
months—all of them located in the “South of Mar- 
ket” section of the city. The statement has been 
current for some time that the attitude of the Owl 
Drug Company toward Organized Labor entailed 
losses estimated to amount to over $75,000. The 
concern is incorporated, and the recent extension of 
business, it is said, was made possible by the acces- 
sion of additional capital, and not from the profits 
of the two original stores conducted by the company 
at 1128 Market street and 80 Geary street. While 
it is not generally known that this is a fact, it is 
very probable that this explanation of the Owl Drug 
Company’s recent acquisition of three drug stores 
is correct. These stores are located at 717 Market 
street, between Third and Fourth; 38 Third street, 
and 982 Howard street. The original store is at 
1128 Market street, and some time ago a branch was 
established at 80 Geary street. 

The Owl Drug Company was placed on the “We 
Don't Patronize” list of the Labor Council on April 
10, 1908. This action was taken at the instance of 
the Drug Clerks’ Union, the Owl people being the 
only retail drug dealers in the city who refused to 
grant the extremely moderate conditions asked by 
the Drug Clerks. The following, published in the 
Lanor Crarion of April 8, 1903, explains the cir- 
cumstances which caused the Labor Council to place 
the Owl on the “We Don’t Patronize” list: 

“Ten union drug clerks employed by the Owl Drug 
Compony, 1128 Market street, walked out in a body 
luesday afternoon in response to a call of the Drug 
Clerks’ Two non-union clerks, recent 
arrivals here, walked out with the union clerks and 


\ssoeiation. 


immediately applied for membership in the union. 
“This action marks the culmination of repeated 
efforts of the Drue Clerks’ Association to induce the 
management of the Owl Company to grant its em- 
ployes the conditions conceded by all other retail 
druggists of this city. The Owl Company not only 
when their affiliation 
with the union became known, but it constantly vio 


discriminated against clerks 
lated the city ordinance which provides that drug 
clerks shall not be required to work more than 138 
hours in two weeks. This concern also maintained 
an obnoxious system whereby its clerks were com- 
pelled, in order to hold their positions, to palm off 
on customers cheap and inferior preparations con- 
eocted by the Owl Company as substitutes for stand 
If a clerk failed to sell 
a fixed amount of this inferior stuff each month he 


ard proprietary medicines. 


was dismissed, no matter what his standing was as 
a pharmacist. In fact the Owl Cémpany’s methods 
in this respect are a constant menace to the health 
of people who are induced to patronize the concern 
through the ‘cut prices’ When 
a patron visits the place and asks for a standard ar 


advertised, * *'* 


ticle he is invariably shown a substitute product 
manufactured by the Owl Company, and insistently 
told that it is ‘something just as good.’ 

The Drug Clerks’ Association will have the active 
assistance of the Typographical Union, which has 
also a grievance against this concern because of its 


failure to keep its agreement to withdraw its adver 
tising from the anti-union Los Angeles Times.” * * * 


The Owl Drug Company has not changed its at 
titude toward Organized Labor since the walk-out 
of the Drug Clerks in 1903, although repeated ef- 
forts have been made by the labor organizations to 
effect a settlement. The action of the Owl Com- 
pany in securing control of drug stores in that sec- 
tion of the city most thickly inhabited by working 
people merits the special attention of the union men 
and women who reside in that locality. The Drug 
Clerks have determined to notify the unions of the 
city that the Owl Drug Company is still a non-union 
concern, and for that purpose has appointed a com- 
mittee of seven to visit each union in the city and 


request the members of these organizations to-with- 
hold their patronage from the Owl. until the man- 
agers of that company agree to grant the conditions 
asked by the interested unions. 


THE SAILORS’ ANNIVERSARY. 
The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific celebrated its 


e = 2 aS : 
twenty-first anniversary on Tuesday evéning, the 


6th inst. Five hundred members of the organiza- 
tion, garbed in uniforms typical of their calling, and 
accompanied by two bands, marched from the 
Sailors’ headquarters on East street to Lyric Hall, 
where the literary exercises were held. Treasurer 
Ed. Andersen acted as Grand Marshal of the parade, 
with H. Lundberg as aide. The Advance Guard of 
twenty-four men and two companies, each composed 
of 250 men, was captained by E. A. Erickson. ‘Com- 
pany A was captained by D. M. Paul, and’ Com- 
pany B by R. Tunnell. A band of twelve pieces 
headed each company. The line of march. was 
from Headquarters, along East street to Folsom 
Street Dock, where a halt was made in honor of 
the famous “lumber pile” on which the Union was 
formed; Steuart to Market, to O’Farrell, to Powell, 
to Eddy, to Lyric Hall. The hall was handsomely 
decorated for the occasion. Grand Marshal Ander- 
sen introduced W. Macarthur, editor of the Coast 
Seamen's Journal, as chairman of the evening. The 
speakers were: William P. McCabe, Secretary of 
the San Francisco Labor Council; H. W. Hutton, 
the Union’s legal counsel; Alfred Fuhrman, a 
former member of the Union and now a leading 
attorney of San Francisco; James H. Barry, editor 
of The Star; Hon. James G. Maguire, former 
Member of Congress, and author of the Maguire 
\ct; Hon. Edward J. Livernash, also a former 
Member of Congress, and well known for his work 
in that body on behalf of the seamen. Miss Louisa 
Grossett, of Berkeley, Cal., rendered several vocal 
numbers during the evening that were highly ap- 
preciated by the audience. ‘ 
The speeches were decidedly interesting and in- 
structive to the union men and women present. 
Probably no more graphic illustration of the benefits 
of organization of wage-earners could be presented 
than is afforded by a recital of the history of the 
Sailors’ Union. The advancement the sailor in the 
trade has made through his -union. is 
undoubtedly unexcelled in the history of the labor 
movement. 


coast wise 


Organization, of course, was the prime 
factor in the progress made, but the fact that! the 
sailors have achieved far more than probably. any 
other one organization, is due to the happy cireum- 
stance that the union’s affairs have been conducted 
by men of exceptional ability who have, in uncom- 
monly unselfish fashion, made the advancement. of 
the sailor's interests a life work, and the rank and 
file of the organization appreciate this fact and have 
in their leaders that rare confidence that has the 
effect of spurring them on to greater effort and 
precludes the possibility of halting until the goal 

reached. ; 

Many older and—numerically—stronger labor 
sions could study the methods of the -Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific to advantage 

Godspeed to the ofganization which practices 
what it preaches—“All for one, and one for all!” 
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The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
ion of Labor will meet in Washington, D. C.,.on 
the 19th inst. Among the important matters to -be 
considered by the Council will be the application 
of the National Steam Fitters’ Association for: a 
charter. The Pittsburg convention, it will be re- 
membered, recommended that the Steam Fitters be 
granted a charter. Formal application has been 
made for the charter and it will undoubtedly be 
granted, and the with the Plumbers 
thereby ended. 


controversy 


+ 

Do not permit a waiter or waitress to serve your 
meals unless he or she wears the union monthly 
working button. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Regular Meeting Held 
March 2, 1906. 
Council called to order at 8:15 p. m., Vice-Presi- 
dent Bell in the chair; minutes of previous meeting 
approved. 


CrEDENTIAS—Typographical Union, Mrs. C. §. 
Hawkes, Frank-Stretton, vice F. J. Bonnington and 
S. T. Sawyer. Furniture and Piano Drivers, J. 
Quinlon; delegates seated. 


CommunicaTions—Filed—President .W. R. Hag- 
erty, stating he will be unable to attend meeting of 
Council on account of illness. President J. F. To- 
bin of the Shoe Workers’ International Union, in 
answer to Council’s request for a charter for the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ District Council. Resolution from 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Local Union in answer to 
letter from National. United States Senators and 
Congressmen in reply to resolutions sent by Council 
urging the passage of H. R. Bill No. 8743, relative 
to Musicians. Stablemen’s Union, No. 8760, re- 
questing Council to raise boycott on Goldberg, 
Bowen & Co.; referred to new business. Minutes of 
Provision Trades Council. Los Angeles Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 174, enclosing receipt for 
$49.10. Resolutions from Steam Fitters’ Union on 
Foster Bill. Cloakmakers’ Union, requesting exten- 
sion of boycott on M. Siminoff, proprietor of the 
Globe Cloak House; request granted. Referred to 
Executive Committee—Boat Builders’ Union, No. 
16, asking Council to assist them in straightening 
out the Pasqunince Boat Shop; also to interview 
the hardware firm of Philpott & Armstrong, which 
is handling non-union launches made in the East. 
Bloom-Miller Cap Company, in reference to mis- 
understanding with Cap Makers’ Union. Wage 
scale and agreement of the Paste Makers. Referred 
to Organizing Committec—Golden West Lodge, No. 
1, Junior Order International Association of Ma- 
chinists, requesting affiliation. International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, urging affiliation of Junior 
Order. Referred to Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee—Resolution from Provision Trades Council in 
reference to formation of Anti-Injunction League. 
Resolution from the East Mission Improvement 
Club protesting against the granting of franchise to 
the North Shore Road on narrow streets therein 
mentioned. 


Reports oF Unions—Drug Clerks—Owl Drug 
Company, which is establishing new stores through- 
out the city, still considered unfair. Stablemen—Pro- 
gressing nicely in strike of members against Car- 
riage Owners’ Association. Butchers—Initiating 
many new members; further report that the Co- 
operative Meat Market is prospering. Waitresses— 
Bristol Restaurant has settled satisfactory to all and 
is now a strictly union house. Barbers—Boycott 
stil. on shop at 112 Taylor street. Picnic May 13th 
at Germania Gardens. Steam Fitters—Trouble at 
Risdon Iron Works has been amicably adjusted as 
to increase of wages. Photo-Engravers—Unionized 
the house of Wm. Brown Engraving Company on 
Montgomery street; business good. Electrical 
Workers—Business good; claim that members of 
other unions working in stores, etce., are continuing 
to trim lamps. Undertakérs—Thank Council for 
indorsement of schedule; feel that there will be no 
objection on the part of employers in granting same. 
Barber Shop Porters—Business dull; all union men 
should insist upon seeing the union button of all at- 
tendants waiting upon them in bath houses and bar- 
ber shops; March button will be red in color; Lur- 
line and Olympic Salt Water Co., Seventh and Mis- 
sion, still being boycotted. Shoe Clerks—Business 
quiet. Hackmen—Committee appointed to wait 
upon the undertaking firms protesting against the 
funeral car. 

ExecuTivE CoMMITTEE— Recommend: 1—That 
wage scale and agreement of Laundry Workers be 
Indorsed. 2—Committee sent following telegram: 
“President Theodore Roosevelt, Washington, D. C. 
—The San Francisco Labor Council respectfully re- 
quests your veto of the Urgent Deficiency Bill on 
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the ground that in relation to laborers on the Pan- 
ama Canal it presents a reversal of our Government 
policy to grant all Government employes an eight- 
hour day. This policy we confidenly expect you to 
maintain at every opportunity unimpaired for the 
honor of our country and for the protection of la- 
bor.” 8—That the wage scale and agreement of the 
Firemen’s Union be indorsed as amended. 4—That 
the boycott asked by the Waiter’s Union on Shell 
Mound Park be laid over one week, Secretary to 
report on same. 5—Resolution of Allied Printing 
Trades Council laid over.one week, no committee 
being present. 6—-That the Council declare inten- 
tion of levying a boycott on the Whole Wheat Mill- 
ing Company, subject to report of Secretary, he 
requesting that the matter be laid over one week. 
Report concurred in. 

Law AND LecIsLATivE ComMMITTEE—Reported in 
favor of resolution from the East Mission Improve- 
ment Club, protesting against the granting of fran- 
chise to the North Shore Railroad on narrow 
streets, namely, York and Hampshire streets; con- 
curred in, 


UnrinisHEpD Bustness—Amendment to ‘Constitu- 
tion (second reading): Add to Section 2, Article 2 
—“Each brother member after his credentials have 
been received from any local affiliated with this 
Council, before taking his seat as a delegate, shall 
have no less than three union labels on his wearing 
apparel.” Moved and seconded that the matter lay 
on the table; carried. 

NomINATIons To Fitt Vacancres—Miss Minnie 
Andrews elected to fill vacancy on Label Commit- 
tee. J. J. Ryan and H. Gallagher elected on Or- 
ganizing Committee. Geo. Berry elected on Law 
and Legislative Committee. 


New Bustness—Moved and seconded that Bro- 
ther Zant, A. F. of L. Organizer, and Brother Kill- 
ain of Stabelemen’s Union be granted the floor to 
explain position of combination men in stables; car- 
ried. Moved and seconded that the Executive Com- 
mittee formulate a reply in answer to letter received 
from President J. F. Tobin, Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
International Union; carried. Moved and seconded 
that a committee of three be appointed to visit cer- 
tain business houses for the purpose of inducing 
them to take teams away from unfair stables; car- 
ried. Moved and seconded that the boycott on Gold- 
berg, Bowen & Co. be raised; carried. 

Council adjourned at 12 m. 

Wm. P. McCane, Secretary. 


DONATIONS TO LOS ANGELES PRINTERS. 


Gigarmakers’ ttn courne am ecnintes dees tence $12.00 
Dron Molders No 1643 se.) otiacsuc ic csscecneteisl one 20.00 
MVERATE TS! we, aysiciersetsiers ateman scam alee Pole fevers arereatatale 2.80 

UUs Coat Wee ineects swrrton trate ey cones d0 3) austayasseaat ratsectrarkcatee $34.80 


———_—____¢—_____—. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen is going 
to build an international home, and $75,000 has been 
set aside to start with, says the Chicago Inte Ocean. 
The business organizations of ‘Colorado Springs re- 
cently held a meeting and decided to make an offer 
to the trainmen of a tract of land and such other 
inducements as will practically insure the location 
of the institution in that city. In this connection it 
may be of interest to know that the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen has been in existence twenty- 
three years, that it has 728 lodges with 78,000 mem- 


bers, $1,560,000 in its treasury, pays out $140,000 * 


every 30 days in claims, has over $87,000,000 insur- 
ance in force, and has paid out $11,512,636.13 in 


benefits. 
—____¢____——_- 


Labor unions stand for the shortening of the hours 
of labor; for the abolition of chifd labor; for the 
changing of conditions which make enforced idle- 
ness necessary, for the education and enlightenment 
of the youth of our land; for a better citizenship and 
for wages that will make these things possible. Show 
us another class of organization that aims so high; 
so patriotic; so fraught with good for everybody.— 
Exchange. 
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We'll Find You 
a House 


In any part of the city and at the 
price you want to pay. 


ALL the vacant dwellings are list2d 
in our ffee renting department. 


The complete lists from 30 agencies. 


We'll Furnish Four 
Rooms for 
$150 


Good Furniture—A Richmond Range 
in the kitchen and everything to 
furnish the four rooms equally 
satisfactory. 


We show the furniture in our four- 
room model cottage. 


@ A YEAR’S CREDIT @ 


STERLING 


FURHITORE GOMPANY 


1039 MARKET wcaccisrer. 


SPECIAL 


BROCKTON SHOE STORE 


Fifteen Days’ Clearance Sale. 
$3.00 and $3.50 shoes at $2.65. 


BROCKTON SHOE STORE 


925 Market Street 


W, h do we fill prescriplions cheaper Q 
y than any store in San Francisco ° 


Because we do ae pay a commission to the 
physicians. 
THE NO PERCENTAGE DRUG CO. 


Cut Rate Druggists 949-951 MARKET ST. 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Makers of 


Union-Made Shirts 


And Retail them at Factory Prices 
and save you from 25 to 50 
cents on each shirt 


780-786 Market St. 242 Montg’y St. 
JULIUS S. GODEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


ann EMBALMER 


306 MONTGOMERY AVE. 810 VAN NESS AVE. 
Ter. Main 1996 Te, East 1178 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Ambulance and Hacksfor Hire at All Hours. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

In a decision rendered on Monday, March 5th, 
against three non-union employes of the United 
States Printing Company of Ohio, who sought to 
restrain the concern from entering into a working 
pact with the Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union which would exclude free labor, Judge 
Marean of the Supreme Court of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gave judicial sanction to the “closed shop” prin- 
ciple. There will be an immediate appeal to the 
appellate division of the Supreme Court, and, if 
Judge Marean is sustained, it will be a notable 
victory. After a bitter fight against the unions, 
which freely used the boycott, the United States 
Printing Company of Ohio, which has a plant in 
Williamsburg, entered about one year ago into an 
agreement with the unions whereby it undertook 
to unionize its Williamsburg plant. Three non- 
union employes named Kissam, Driscoll and Mills 
were given the privilege of joining the unions and 
refused. To prevent their discharge the non- 
union men brought injunction proceedings, and the 
contest in the courts has been waged since. 

It is reported that an agreement has been reached 
by Baltimore Union with the employers whereby 
the printers of that city will-avert a strike. Under 
its provisions an eight-hour day will be inaugurated 
in all of the union job-printing shops in that city. 
The agreement will also contain adequate provis- 
ions for overtime work. 

THE Bricut Sipe.—From a_ statement recently 
made of the financial transactions of New York 
Typographical Union (Big Six) we glean the fol- 
lowing: 

From July 26, 1901, to July 25, 1905, Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, paid to its super- 
annuated members and to assist members 
temporarily out of employment 

From July 26, 1901, to July 25, 1905, Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, paid to families 
of déceased members... .5...........+3. 

From July 26, 1901, to July 25, 1905, Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, paid as its share 
toward the maintenance of the Home for 
aged and infirm Union Printers at Colo- 
rado Springs 28,500 

Making a grand total of.. : . -$258,301 
THE REVERSE SIDE. Wilting: Crees: corauidoat of 

the Typothetae of the City of New York, the man 

elected by a few employers to lead the fight in the 

Printers’ Union, is the official printer for Mann, of 

“Town Topics,” “Fads and Fancies” and “Smart 

Set” notoriety. Here is the opinion of the Nez 
York Press on the promoter of these enterprises: 
“In the unconventional West and South, where 

the fashion is to accelerate the orderly and tedious 

process of law by personal execution of justice, 
the “Fads and Fancies” extortion would have been 
impossible. The promoter of such a project would 
have worn a steel waistcoat, would have gone 
abroad with finger perpetually on the trigger, and 
probably his finish would have been sudden. In 
some communities the citizen who assumed the 
public duty of shooting the miscreant on sight 
would have received a vote of thanks from -the 

Coroner’s jury. 

If the volume of business transacted at the Sec- 
retary’s office is any indication of the solidity of 
our ranks, we have every reason to be hopeful. 
For the first seven weeks of 1906, ‘checks for $11,- 
497.45 have been forwarded to the headquarters of 
the I. T. U. at Indianapolis by the officers of San 
Francisco Typographical Union as the contribution 
of No, 21 in aid of the eight-hour strikers of the 
Fast. 

How about those Butterick publications and pat- 
terns? Is your wife able to do without them. 

Put a “sticker” on your laundry slip if it doesn’t 
bear the label. : 

F. M. Phelan, 111 Cook street, who conducts a 
small printing office, has recently given. up the 
label: and severed his connection with the union. 
‘In a letter to Secretary White, this gentleman says 


LABOR CLARION. 
he does not “wish to be trammeled any longer 
by belonging to any organization whatsoever.” 

The Sterling Press, 229 Stevenson street, Charles 
Wilson manager, has. also surrendered its labels, 
and will endeavor to conduct business on the open- 
shop plan. 

Recent additions to the label list are as follows: 
C. F. Guenther, 120 Sutter; Polk Street Printing 
Company; United Presbyterian Press; Bingley 
Photo-Engraving Company; Brown Engraving 
Company. 2 

Did you put a “sticker” on that circular? 

George Minifie, ex-Secretary of Grass Valley 
Union, has given up his position in Nevada City 
and is now at work in Berkeley. 

Speak a word or drop a line to your Jaundry- 
man requesting him to use the label on his printing. 

S. H. Jenner of the Examiner has recently pre- 
sented to No. 21 bound copies of Volumes II and 
III of the Pacific Union Printer and a neatly pre- 
pared and well-preserved scrap-book containing a 
history of the strike of 1883 as chronicled by the 
newspapers of that day and by the circulars issued 
by the union bearing on that struggle. The scrap- 
book also contains a copy of the programme of the 
entertainment and ball held in Platt’s Hall, Febru- 
ary 18, 1884, tendered by the labor organizations 
of this city and Oakland to the locked-out printers. 
This book is a valuable addition to the files of 
No. 21. 

Mrs. Fanny Mooney, wife of Frank A. Mooney 
of the Examiner, aged 62 years, passed away at the 
family residence, 1527 Powell street, on Tuesday 
last. Mrs. Mooney was a native of Dublin. The 
funeral services were held yesterday (Thursday) 
and interment was at Odd Fellows’ Cemetery. The 
funeral was largely attended, and Mr. Mooney has 
the sincere sympathy of a host of friends. A son, 
Frank A. Mooney Jr., also survives. 

W. G. Smith of the Call, who recently submitted 
to an operation for cancer at the O’Connor Sani- 
tarium, San Jose, writes to a friend that the opera- 
tion has proven successful to a marked degree and 
that he will soon be discharged. 

W. H. Fonting, of Fonting & Hall, 28 First street, 
linotype plant, has -sold his interest in the concern 
to C. H. Scott of the Evening Post, and has de- 
parted for Tonopah, 

George Tucker has accepted a lynotype situation 
in Winnemucca, Nev. S. A. Drake has taken a job 
at Fallon, Nev., and Joseph H. Cook has gone to 
Chico. 

———__—__¢@—____—___ 
BAKERS. 

On February 24th the helpers and apprentices in 
the bakeries of this city were organized as an aux- 
iliary to Bakers’ Local No. 24. The first meeting 
was very successful, forty joining the auxiliary, and 
at next meeting, which will be held on Saturday, 
March 10th, at 8 p. m., it is expected fully as many 
more will join the auxiliary. At the last meeting 
of Local No. 24 Brothers Joe Gossman, Herm. 
Wollmer and Louis Loch were appointed a commit- 
tee to act jointly with like committees from other or- 
ganizations and protest against the kidnaping of 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone. 

The Sick and Death Benefit Fund Branch will give 
its second anniversary ball on Saturday, March 24th, 
in Turn Verein Hall, 353 Turk street. ‘Tickets, 25c; 
ladies free. 

A committee consisting of Brothers Joe Punti- 
gam, Emil Schaerer, Albert Zaborski, John  K. 
Mueller and Hugo Muetze was appointed to inves- 
tigate the conditions of the trade, and will report 
at the next meeting as to what improvements should 
be made. 

The next annual picnic of the local will be given 
in Schuetzen Park, San Rafael, Wednesday, May 
2d. The following comprise the committee in charge 
of the affair: Joe Puntigam, Anton Wahl, Peter 
Keller, Ed Hoffman, Emil Eisold and Dick Schwar- 
ting. 

——_—_e—__—_—_ 
Demand Union Label Goods. 


Telephone Black 4212 


G. M. ROY 
Manufacturing Jeweler and Optician 


Dealer in Diamonds, Watches, Etc. 


Watch and Jewelry Repairing a Specialty 
211 KEARNY ST. San Francisce, Cal. 


John W. King’s 


GROCERY 
SPECIALS 


BUTTER 
Best Creamery, per square 


BABBITTS SOAP 
6 Cakes..... 


Fresh Ranch, per dozen.... 


WINES 
Port, Sherry or Angelica, per gal., 65c 


STORES 


1101 Valencia, cor 22nd. Phone Mission 121. 
2575 Market, near 16th. Phone Mission 328. 
242 Clement St., near 4th Ave. Phone Pacific 283 


Do You Know That 
FRANKENBERG 
Just Opened a 
Men’s Furnishings Store 
at 37 Fifth Street 


HATS, CAPS, ETC. UNION STORE Opp. THE MINT 
Call and see—New Store—New Goods—New Prices. 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
$2,500,098. 42 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus 
Capital actually paid up in cash 
Deposits, June 30, 05 

F. TILLMANN, JR., 
First Vice-President ; 


President; DANIEL MEYER, 
EMIL ROHTE, Second-Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, 
Asst. Cashier; GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary; A. H. 


MULLER, Asst. Secretary. 
Directors—F. TILLMANN, JR., DANIEL a 
I. o WALTER 


EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, 
OHLANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, 5. T. KRUSE, Ws 


SUrensen 60. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


103-111 SIXTH ST. 
Below Mission St. 


Phone Jessie 2821 SAN FRANOIB00 


Repairing our specialty 


All watch repairing warranted 
for 3 years. Alarm Clocks 
reduced to 450. 


1906 Calendars Free 


James KR. Sorensen, 
Free. ond Troan, 


— REN, 


GHARLES H. J. TRUMAN, 


THE LEADING 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1909 MISSION ST., BET. FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 


MISSION 109 


Tslaphoae South 818 


Rosenblum & Abraham 
TAILORS FOR MEN 


Wil Market Street 


Opp FELLows BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - 


Custom Tailors Label Used 


CALIFORNIA 
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MUSICIANS 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, March 6, 1906. 

The regular meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held on the above date, President J. Kunzelman 
in the chair, and all members present excepting 
Messrs. Brand, Cellarius and Kenney. 

‘ Minutes of previous meeting approved. 

Admitted to membership (by initiation)—H. F. 
Anderson, E. B. Camara and J. Pfitzner. 

Admitted on transfer—O. A. Steelhanimer, from 
Local No. 153, San Jose. 

Application for membership of L. W. Brown was 
laid over one week. 

Messrs. L. Broeckaert and J. S. Hansen were ad- 
mitted to full membership in this local. 

Resigned, through withdrawal of  transfer—S. 
Simonson of Local No. 310, New York City. 

Reinstated to membership—J. Olsen. 

Communications were read and acted on as fol- 
lows: From Secretary A. F. of Musicians, with 
notification that claim of P. Steindorff had been paid 
by Manager R. E. Johnson; filed. From Secretary 
A. F. of Musicians, with appeal of member M. B. 
Hokuf from decisions of this local; Secretary in- 
structed to formulate answer. 

From U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company, with 
Notification of expiration of bonds of officers; Secre- 
tary instructed to secure renewal of above bonds. 

Charge of F. "Mayer against U. Waldrop for vio- 
lation of Section 16, Article IV, Constitution and 
By-laws, was taken up, and statements made by both 
principals. After due consideration, it was decided 
on motion that the defendant was guilty as charged, 
and a fine of $6 was imposed, payable within ten 
days. 

Report was made of non-payment by T. L. Zeh 
of fine imposed by the Board of Directors on Feb- 
tuary 13, 1906. On motion, above-named member 
was suspended from membership. 

Request having been submitted by F. Stark, the 
Board of Directors granted above named member 
permission to import a pianist for the Louvre Cafe 
engagement. 

On motion member was permitted to contract for 
restaurant cafe engagement, playing from 6:30 to 
8:30 p. m,, and from 10 p. m. to 1 a. m 
established December 20, 1904. 

The following’ special price was fixed: For band 
wagon engagement, playing one hour in forenoon 
and one hour-in afternoon, with two hours’ inter- 
mission, $5 per man, leader extra at regular rates. 

: Agitation Committee made report of work per- 
formed during past week. 

_ Adjourned. 


. for rates 


. BRIEFS. 

“Dues and assessments for the first quarter are now 
due, and are payable before April rst, total amount 
payable being $2. There have been four death as- 
sessments levied of 25 cents each, on account of the 
deaths of Henry Holmes, Niccolo Leone, Henry 
Retzold and Anton Bernlochner. Members holding 
membership in this local on transfers from other 
locals ate not called upon to pay above assessments. 

eRe eae ee TS Sel 

“Organized labor wishes our country to lead the 
world in industrial production, in morality, in re- 
ligious liberty, in the conception of all that makes 
men noble, women beautiful and children bright and 
happy. Organized labor appeals for aid to accom- 
plish emancipation from industrial injustice, to es- 
tablish brotherhood, to help make each day brighter 
than that which has gone before, for your sympathy 
and co-operation that countless millions yet unborn 
will rise up and say your name is blessed.” 

ee 

Chicago waitresses opened a union hospital in 
their rooms at 139 Dearborn street, where it is pro- 
posed to furnish first aid treatment to members of 
the organization suffering from injuries received 
while at work. The hospital will be conducted un- 


der the auspices of the union, and the president has, 


been chosen head nurse. 
——— —---— @ ---—---—- 


Demand: Union-Label Clothing. 


LABOR CLARION. 


BUTCHERS. 


The firms of Stone & Ecklon, 236 Sixth street, 
near Folsom, and the Bay City Market, 1146 Market 
street, near Taylor, are still on the unfair list of 
Butchers’ Union. 

At the last regular meeting of Butchers’ Union, 
No. 115, held Thursday evening, sixteen applicants 
were initiated and several propositions for member- 
ship were received. 

The Agitation Committee made a report of work 
performed during the last week. The Shop Stew- 
ards reported all members greatly interested in the 
progress now being made by the union. 

Butchers’ Union, No. 115, has adopted the Uni- 
versal Union Button as designed by the Allied Pro- 
vision Trades Council and will begin to wear it the 
Ist of March. The color of the button for March 
is dark green, with the words “Butchers’ Union” in 
large letters around the outer edge. Insist that the 
butcher waiting upon you or the driver delivering 
meat at your home wears the. button of the Butch- 
ers’ Union and by so doing you will greatly assist 
that organization, 

The following markets are taking advantage of 
the Open-Shop Card and are hiring suspended 
members and non-union men in preference to mem- 
bers of this union: 

Spreckels Market, 725 Market street. 

Bay City Market, 1146 Market street, near Taylor. 

G. Tassi, 245 Fifth street, near Folsom. 

Stone & Ecklon, 236 Sixth street. 

Montgomery Market, 785 Market street. 

Shrader Bros., 541 Hayes street and 1342 Mar- 
ket streeet. 

—+—_—___. 
CLOAK MAKERS. 

The Cloak Makers’ Union met in regular session 
on ‘Tuesday last in Welcome Hall, I. O. O. F. Build- 
ing. Brother S. Urbansky presided. 

Several recommendations of the Executive Board 
relative to the prosecution of the boycott against 
the Globe, Golden Gate and Pacific Cloak Houses 
were adopted. 

Brother B. Birenback was elected Treasurer by a 
large majority vote of the members present. Trade 
was reported fair. The strike in Horvitz’ shop is 
progressing well. Excepting one man, all strikers 
have found positions in other factories, and there is 
no doubt that Mr. Horvitz will soon settle his dif- 
ficulties with our union. 

Notice—Very important business will come up 
for consideration at next ‘uesday’s meeting. “All 
members are urgently requested to attend. 

I. Jacony, Secretary. 
a ee ee 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 

The next regular meeting of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, No. 18, to San Francisco Typographical Union, 
No. 21, will take place on Monday, March 12th, at 
8:30 p. m., at the usual meeting place. A full at- 
tendance is requested, as owing to a lack of a quo- 
rum at the two previous meetings, considerable busi- 
ness has accumulated and must be attended to. 

Pa ts NAS th 

The cotton millowners of the northern coun- 
ties of England have granted the cotton opera- 
tives an increase of wages amounting to 24% per 
cent, commencing May 1. The increase will af- 
fect 150,000 operatives. This is the first time in 
thirty years that they have been placed on the 
full wage standard adopted fifty years ago. 

—_—_—____¢—___._____ 

The Brooklyn Central Labor Union has_ pur- 
chased a plot of land at Patchogue, Long Island, 
for the erection of a home for consumptive work- 
ingmen, and the ministers of the city have pledged 
themselves to raise $50,000 for the erection of a 
modern sanitorium, 

—_—_—_¢@—___ 

Steps are being taken in Chicago for the forma- 
tion of an arbitration board of teamsters and ‘team 
owners, which will adjust all differences that may 
arise in the future. 


The Beautiful New 
Styles are Ready at 


Hale’s 


Millinery—3rd Floor 
Suitts—2nd Floor 


Both—in beautiful new departments. 

It’s a ‘‘different” occasion—an event of 
double interest, for while Fashion has been 
planning and working and finishing the new 
styles to be, ever so many more, ever so much 
prettier, we have been building beautiful new 
departments with over twice as much room to 
be worthy the new styles. 

Come and look to your heart’s content. 

See the new hats, the suits, the flowers’ in 
their new homes, new waists, skirts, neckwear, 
shirts, laces, trimmings, silks, dress goods, 
wash goods and ribbons. How resultfully 
Fashion and Hale’s have worked to make style 
choosing this spring more satisfactory, a greater 
pleasure than it has ever been for you. 


TWO ENTRANCES: 


Market, near 6th - - Gth, near Market 


UNION MapE 


UNION Maips 
ANT BUST EN 


OVERALLS, 
RISING STAR 


SHIRTS. 
The Original 
Union Label Garments. 


HEYNEMANN Co. 
SAN ee 


Scandinavian 
American 
Savings Bank 


Cor. Bush and Montgomery Sts., Mills Building 


Open Saturday evenings from 6:30 to 8 o'clock for de- 
posit, also for forwarding money to foreign countries. 
300,000.00 
19 674.52 


LEWIS I. COWGILL, V. Pres. 


CHAS. NELSON, Pres. 
L. M. MACDONALD, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS—Chas. Nelson, Lewis I. Cowgill, J, C. 
Eschen, George H. Tyson, Martin Sanders, W. H. Little. 
Henry Wilson. 

ADVISORY BOARD—J. Jensen, E. W. Ferguson, Mikal 
Olsen, A. T. Dunbar, Fr. C. Siebe, J. C. Everding. 

ATTORNEY~—S. C. Denson. 

Interest paid on checking accounts, 2 per cent., and on 
savings accounts 3% per cent., from day of deposit. 

Funds awaiting investment may be deposited here sub- 
ject to call and earn 2 per cent. 

Money transferred to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Germany and principal cities of Burope and America 
at lowest rates. 
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PRINTERS TO FIGHT INJUNCTIONS. 


Start Movement for the Pledging of Seekers for 
Office Against Injunctions. 


Preliminary steps toward the formation of an 
Anti-Injunction League to embrace all the workers 
of the country were taken at the meeting of Chicaga 
Typographical Union, No. 16, last week. President 
E. R. Wright was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee of five to outline a plan and communicate with 
other labor unions of Chicago and throughout the 
country. 

The purposes of the proposed organization is to 
place all candidates for public office, national, state 
or municipal, without regard to political affiliation, 
on record in the question of the issuance of injunc- 
tions during labor disputes. 

Banners were hung on the walls around Uhlich’s 
Hall, where the printers met, bearing the words, 
“Free Speech and Trial by Jury.” The resolutions 
providing for the appointment of a committee to or- 
ganize the anti-injunction league were presented by 
George J. Knott, who spoke of the abuse of the writ 
as applied to labor unions. He said it “resticted 
freedom of thought, action and speech; the founda- 
tion of American institutions.” 

The plan proposed by the leaders of the movement 
is to have a branch of the league organized inside 
each union, The different branches will form cen- 
tral bodies in cities and state federations on the same 
general lines as the American Federation of Labor 
is organized. Candidates for public office will be 
asked to go on record on the subject of injunctions, 
and their replies will be published. The league will 
be non-partisan, condemning all candidates for of- 
fice who do not pledge themselves to correct the in- 
junction abuse, and indorsing all who do, regardless 
of their political affiliations. 

The city directory for 1906 will contain the names 
of more Smiths than ever before, if the plan pro- 
posed by the printers at their meeting yesterday is 
carried out. As the directory is published by the 
R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company, which is fighting 
the printers, the latter propose to have all the union 
men in the city give their names to the canvassers as 
“John Smith.’—Record-Herald. 

es 
STRIKE FUND FOR HOMES. 

The Cigarmakers’ Journal has commended the 
proposition to turn the strike fund of the Cigar- 
makers’ Union into a loan fund for the purpose of 
enabling members of the unions to build homes for 
themselves or to go into business. Leading officials 
of the union have also approved the plan. 

In the United States this plan would be a depar- 
ture from previous policies, but it would not be 
without precedent. In England the loan system 
is said to be working successfully, and jit is confi- 
dently believed that it would be equally successful 
and beneficial here. 

At present the strike funds of the unions are ly- 
ing practically idle, and their total represents a vast 
amount of tied-up capital. There are thousands of 
union workmen who have contributed to these funds 
and who are living in rented houses. If these work- 
men could be persuaded to go into home-building, 
aided by their unions, two most desirable results 
would be attained, both the union and the public 
would be benefited. 

The workman who owns his own home, or who is 
paying for a home of his own, will be more con- 
servative and cautious—other things being equal— 
than the workman who has no place he can call his 
own. His direct interest in the property will make 
him hesitate when any proposition comes up affect- 
ing property or likely to disturb his earning capacity. 

Unionism has no greater need to-day than the 
controlling influence of a conservative membership. 
Conservatism not only is the foundation of. sue 
cessful and enduring unionism, but it is the best 
guaranty of that public sympathy without which 
unionism can be neither strong nor influential. 

es 


Assist’ fellow-unionists by purchasing Union- 
Labeled products. 


LABOR CLARION. 


INVESTIGATING MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. 

The Civic Federation of the United States has ar- 
ranged a department of public ownership, and has 
appointed a commission of experts to investigate the 
good and evil qualifications of public ownership of 
utilities operated in the interest of the people. The 
commission consists of financiers, engineers, econ- 
omists and machinists, who will examine plants, 
stock and books of both public and privately owned 
institutions, and make a minute report to the Fed- 
eration. These men are being sent out in pairs, at 
different times, one who favors and one who opposes 
the theory, and as a result an unbiased report is 
expected. Some of the commission are now work- 
ing in the United States, and will later visit Canada, 
while others are at work in England. The investi- 
gation will not extend outside of this country, Can- 
ada and Great Britain. An office will be opened in 
London, and the commission will operate, visiting 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Among the labor 
representatives who are on the commission, some of 
whom already are in England, and the balance will 
leave later, are John R. Commons, professor politi- 
cal economy (member Typographical Union); J. 
W. Sullivan, editor Garment Workers’ Bulletin: 
Walter MacArthur, editor Coast Seamen’s Journal; 
James O'Connell, General President International 
Association of Machinists; John F. Tobin, General 
President Boot ‘and Shoe Workers’ International 
Association of Machinists; John F. Tobin, General 
President Boot and Shoe Workers’ International 
Union; W. D. Mahon, General President Amalga- 
mated Association Street Railway Employes; Timo- 
thy Healy, General President International Brother- 


1g 


hood of Stationary Firemen;.D. J. Keefe, General 
President International Longshoremen’s Association 
and F. J. McNulty, General President Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

a eine ea ae 
ARCHBISHOP KEANE MAKES DENIAL. 

The statements credited to Archbishop Keane: of 
the Dubuque Archdiocese, in which the Associated 
Press quoted the reverend gentlemen as having 
criticized labor unions caused a sensation. 

Several union men of Kansas City wrote to Arch- 
bishop Keane and ‘received very courteous answers. 

Paul Winkle, President of Cooks’ Union, No. 266, 
received a letter Tuesday, under date of February 
17th, in which Archbishop John J. Keane says over 
his signature: 

“I think you might have done me the justice to 
take it for granted that I had been misrepresented 
by that enterprising (?) reporter. The only correct 
part of the report is that part which says: 

““The employer who does not pay his employes 
the amount of his hire is a thief. The employe who 
does not give .to his employer the labor he is paid 
for is also a thief.’ 

“Throughout I laid down principles; as to exist- 
ing facts I did not pretend to say what they are, 
but said, conditionally, that any organization, either 
of labor or capital, which ignored the fundamental 
principles of justice and good will, was wrong. 

“I have always been a staunch and outspoken 
friend of organized labor. It is as its friend that I 
would warn it against any ignominy of principles.” 

When purchasing a hat, see that it bears the label 
of the United Hatters. 


4. Rooms Furniture 


Any one in San Francisco! 
can have four such . 
beautiful rooms of _ . 
furniture as are 
Pictured here 


for # 150. 
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245-259 Geary St -ON THE SQUARE 
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List of Trade Unions 


San Francisco Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. 
m,, 1159 Mission, near 8th; headquarters rooms 404-405 
Emma Spreckels Bldg., 927 Market. Telephone South 
447. Executive and Arbitratfon Committee meets every 
Monday evening at 7:30 o’clock at headquarters Or- 
ganizing Committee, 2d-4th Thursday evenings of each 
month, Label Committee, 2d-4th Wednesday evenings. 
Law and Legislative Committee, Tuesday evenings. 

Baggage Messengers & Transferers—2d-4th Tues. 915% 

arket. 

Bakers 24—1st-3d Sat, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 1155 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—ilst-3d Saturdays, 1159 Mission. 

Bakers 125 (Crackers)—I1st-3d Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Bakers 274 (Pie)—2d-4th Tuesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Barbers—Mondays, 32 O’Farrell, hdqrs, 723 Market. 

Barber Shop Porters & Bath House Employes, 11,963— 
1st-3d Wednesdays, 161 City Hall av. 

Bartenders 41—Mondays, 35 Eddy; headqrs, 14 McAllis- 
ter, rms 3-4. 

Bill Posters & Billers 35—1st-3d Thurs, 915% Market. 

Blacksmiths 168 (Ship and Machine)—1st-3d Wednesday, 
120 O'Farrell, 

Blacksmith Helpers 316—2d-4th Tues, 120 O'Farrell. 

Bookbinders 31-—1st-3d Fridays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Boot & Shoe Workers 216—Thursdays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Boot & Shoe Repairers—Thursdays, 1155 Market. 

Boot & Shoe Cutters 339—1st-3d Wed, 102 O’Farrell. 

Brewery Workmen, Int. Union of United—Hdars, 1159 
Mission. 

Brewery Workers 7—Branch 1—2d-4th Sat; Branch 5— 
1st-3d Thur, 1159 Mission. 

Beer Drivers, 227—Branch 1 (Keg Beer Drivers), 2d 
Thurs., 1159 Mission; Branch 2 (Bottle Beer Drivers), 
4th Thurs., 1159 Mission; headqrs. Local 227, rm. 12, 
935 Market. 

Beer Botthrs 293—I1st-3d Tuesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Broom Makers—Ist-3d Mondays, 91514 Market. 

Boat Builders—1st-3d Wed, Pioneer Hall, 24 4th. 

Boxmakers & Sawyers—ist-3d Mondays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Bootblacks—1ist-3d Thursdays, 1525 Stockton. 

Bottle Caners—2d-4th Fridays, 1749 Mission. 

Butchers 115—Joint meeting of all members every Thur; 
Sausage Makers, 1st-3d Wed; Butchertown Branches, 
1st Thur; Juniors, 1st-3d Tues; Joint Executive Board, 
every Mon. Meetings at 32 O’Farrell. Hdqrs, room 
4, 32 O’Farrell, Shiels Bldg. Tel Main 3107. 

Carpenters 483—Monday, 915% Market. : 

Carriage & Wagon Workers 6—2d-4th Thur, 1133 Mission. 

Se Tue, hdqrs, 1320 Howard, Teutonia 

all. 

Cloth Hat & Cap Makers—ist-3d Wed, 1159 Mission. 

Coopers 28 (Slack Workers)—-2d Wed, 1133 Mission. 

Coopers 65—2d-4th Thurs, 121 Eddy. 

Coopers 131 (Machine)—2d-4th Mon. 102 O’Farrell. 

Cloak Makers—Tues, Odd Fellows’ Bldg; hdqrs, 1049A 
Market, room 50. 

Cooks 44—Thurs, at hdqrs, 921 Market, 3d floor. 

Coppersmiths 11—2d Sat and last Tues, 275 9th. 

Cemetery Employes—ist-3d Wed, Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View 

Drug Clerks 472—1st-3d Fridays at hdqrs, 24 4th. 

Electrical Workers 151—Tuesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Foundry Employes—2d Tuesday, 1133 Mission. 

Freight Handlers—1st-3d Tuesdays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Furniture & Piano Drivers & Helpers—ist-3d Wednes- 
days, 1159 Mission. 

Garment Cutters—Iist-3d Tuesdays, 24 Eddy. 

Garment Workers—Thurs, 120 O’Farrell; hdqrs, 927 Mar- 
ket, room 419, 1 to 3 p, m. 

Gas Workers—2d-4th Thursdays, 35 Eddy. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—2d-4th Saturdays, 12th & Folsom. 

Glove Workers—Ist-3d Fridays, 32 O’Farrell. 

Horseshoers 25—l1st-3d Tuesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Hotel, Restaurant & Bar Miscellaneous 110—2d-4th Wed, 
121 New Montgomery. 

Hatters—Iist Tues. Jan, April, July, Oct, 69 City Hall ave 

Hackmen—1st-3d Wed, 120 O’Farrell. 

Ice Wagon Drivers & Helpers—Mon, 7 Marshall Square. 

Janitors—Iist Sun afternoon, 3 Mon ev’g, 1159 Mission. 

Jewelry Workers 19—Thursdays, 7 City Hall sq. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—2d-4th Wed, 3 10th. 

Leatherworkers on Horse Goods 57—Thurs, 927 Mission. 

Machinists 68—Weds, at hdqrs, 1159 Mission. 

Machine Hands, 11,933—1st-3d Thurs, 1159 Mission. 

Metal Polishers 128—1st-3d Mondays, 1133 Mission. 

Molders 164—Tues, 1133 Mission; hdars, 1170 Mkt, r 312 

Musicians’ Mutual Protective 6—2d Thurs, 1:30 p. m.; 
Board of Directors, Tues, id a. m., at hdqrs, 207 Powell. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wed, 120 O’Farrell, Myrtle Hall; 
hdaqrs, 927 Market, room 201. 

Mailers (newspaper)—4th Mondays, 102 O'Farrell. 

Milkers, 8861—1st and 3d Tues, 2 p. m., Gruetli Hall, nr 
Five Mile House, Mission Road; hdqrs, 6 Eddy, rm 66. 

Paper Box Workers—1st-3d Tuesdays 102 O'Farrell. 

Pattern Makers—Alternate Sat, at hdqrs, r 12, 305 Larkin 

Pile Drivers, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers—Tues at 
hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Photo-Engravers 8—1st Sunday, 120 O’Farrell. 

Printing Pressmen 24—1st-3d Mondays, 32 O'Farrell. 

Press Feeders & Assistants—2d-4th Mon, 120 O'Farrell; 
hdqrs, 320 Sansome, room 51. 

Picture Frame Workers—2d-4th Mon, 102 O’Farrell. 

Paste Makers—I1st-3d Saturdays, 814 Pacific. 

Pavers—i1st Mondays, 120 Ninth. 

Post Office Clerks—1st and 2d Sun, 11 a. m., 1159 Mission. 

Retail Clerks 432—Tuesdays, 24 4th. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—2d and 4th Thursday, 32 O’Far- 
rell, headquarters, room 7. 

Rammermen—2d Thursdays, 120 Ninth. 

Shoe Clerks 410—Wednesdays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Stationary Firemen—1st-3d Thursdays, 1159 Mission. 

Steam Fitters & Helpers—ist-3d Wed, 7 Marshall Square. 

Steam Laundry Workers—1ist-3d Mondays, 1159 Mission; 
hdqrs, 927 Market, room 701. 

Sheet Metal Workers, 249 (Can Makers)—1st-3d Wed, 
120 O’¥arrell; hdqrs, 509 7th. 

Ship & Steamship Painters—Tuesdays. 120 O’Farrell. 

Street Ry Employes, Division 205—Thurs, 731 Market; 
hdars, 927 Market, room 510. 

aeeoes’ Union of the Facific—Mon at hdqrs, Mission & 

ast. 

Ship & Steamboat Joiners—2d-4th Thurs, 20 Eddy; hdars, 
14 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers 11,950—Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Stage Employes—1st-3d Tuesdays, 11 a, m., 35 Eddy. 

Stereotypers & Electrotypers—3d Mon, 32 O'Farrell. 
Mission. 

Sailmakers 11,775—1st Thursdays, 121 Eddy. 

Ship Drillers—2d-4th Wednesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Soap, Soda & Candle Workers—1st-3d Wed, 3541 18th. 

Soda & Mineral Water Bottlers—ist Fri, Pioneer Hall, 
24 4th. 

Soda & Mineral Water Wagon Drivers—2d-4th Wed, 1159 
Mission. 

Stablemen—Mondays, 102 O'Farrell; hdqrs, 21 8th. 

Sugar Workers-—I1st-3d Weds, 2d Sun, 1159 Mission. 

Tanners—Wednesdays, 24th & Potrero ave. 

Tailors 2—2d-4th Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Teamsters—Thurs, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 690 4th. 
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Tobacco Workers—244 Fremont; at call of Secretary. 

Typographical—Last Sundys, 32 O’Farrell; hdqrs, 533 
Kearny, rooms 18-20. 

Upholsterers—Tuesdays, 7 Marshall Square. 

Undertakers—1st-3d Tuesdays, 121 Eddy, 

Waiters—Wednesdays at hdqrs, 110 Turk. 

Web Pressmen—ist Monday, 120 O'Farrell. 

Woo! Sorters & Graders—1st-3d Wed, 1138 Mission. 


Iron Trades Council—2d-4th Mondays, 1159 Mission. 


Allied Printing Trades Council—2d-4th Tues, at hdqrs, 
533 Kearny, room 19; Tel Bush 491. 


Allied Provision Trades Council—2d-4th Tues, 110 Turk. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 158—2d-4th Wed, 
120 O’Farrell. 


District Council Retail Clerks—1st-3d Fridays, Sherman 
Hall, Pioneer bldg, 24 4th. 


California State Federation of Labor—Hdqrs, 927 Market, 
226. Tel. Jesse 1551. Secretary's hours, 4 to 6 p. m, 


Building Trades Council—Thurs ev’gs; Executive Board, 
Tues ev’gs; busines agents, every afternoon at 4:30 
at hdqrs, 927 Mission ;« Tel South 808. 

Bricklayers 7—Wednesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Brick, Tile & Terra Cotta Workers 62—Fridays, South 
San Francisco. ’ 

Bridge & Structural Iron Workers 31—Wed, 35 Eddy. 

Brass & Chandelier Wkrs 158—2d-4th Fri, 1133 Mission. 

Building Material Teamsters 216—Sat, 927 Mission. 

Carpenters 22—Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Carpenters 95—Tuesdays, 423 Broadway. 

Carpenters 800 (Amalgamated)—aAlter Fri, 927 Mission. 

Cement Workers 1—Wednesdays, 927 Mission. 

Carpet Mechanics—1lst-3d Fridays, 7 Marshall Square. 

Casters & Modelers—2d-4th Fridays, 927 Mission, 

Electrical Workers 6—Fridays, 35 Eddy. 

Elevator Constructors 6—lst-3d Wed, 102 O'Farrell. 

Elevator Conductors & Starters—1st-3d Fri, 120 O'Farrell. 

Felt & Composition Roofers—1st-3d Wed, 1320 Howard. 

Furniture Handlers—1st-3d Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Glass Workers (United)—Wednesdays, 927 Mission. 

Granite Cutters—2d-4th Fridays, 120 O’Farrell. $ 

Gas & Electric Fixture Hangers—2d-4th Mon, 927 Mission. 

Housesmiths & Architectural Iron Workers 78—Wednes- 
days, 121 New Montgomery. 

Hoisting Engineers 59—Fridays, 32 O'Farrell. 

House Movers—Wednesdays, 1749 Mission. 

Lathers 65 (Wood, Wire & Metal)—Wed, 117 Turk. 

Laborers’ Protective Association—I1st-3d Fri, 1133 Mission 

Laborers’ Protective Union 8944—-Tuesdays, 1320 Howard 
—l1st-3d Mondays, 1159 Mission. 

Millmen 423—Tuesdays, 927 Mission. 

Millmen 422—Tuesdays, 12th and Folsom. | 

Millwrights 766—Alternate Fridays, 927 Mission. : 

Marble Cutters & Finishers 38—2d-4th Tues, 1159 Mission 

Metal Workers 104 (Amalgamated Sheet)—1st-3d Fri, 
121 New Montgomery; hdgqrs, 1504 Market, rms 23-24. 

Metal Workers 279 (Amalgamated Sheet)—Ist-3d Tues, 
927 Mission. 

Mosaic Workers—1st-3d Wednesdays, 915% Market. 

Painters 19—Mondays, 927 Mission. 

Plasterers 66—Mondays, 1159 Mission. k 

Plumbers, Gas & Steam Fitters—ist-3d Wed, 32 O’Farreli. 

Paint Burners—Mondays, 22d and Potrero ave. 


Sign Writers & Pictorial Painters 510—Tues, 927 Mission. | 


Steam Engineers 64—Mondays, 120 O'Farrell. . 

Slate & Tile Roofers—ilst-3d Wednesdays, 553 Minna. 

Stone Cutters’ Association (Journeymen)—2d-4th Fri- 
days, 927 Mission. 5 

Stone Sawyers—lst-3d Saturdays, 19th & Harrison. 

Steam Pipe Boiler Coverers—ist-8d Mon, 927 Mission. 

Shinglers—1st-3d Fridays, 1159 Mission. 

Tile Layers 49 (Ceramic, Mosaic, Encoustic)—2d-4th Fri- 
days, 927 Mission. 

Tent & Awning Makers 1—1st-3d Mon, 102 O'Farrell. 

Varnishers & Polishers 134—Tues, 161 City Hall ave. 

Wood Carvers & Modelers’ Assn—list-3d Fri, 927 Mission. 

Window Shade Workers—1st-3d Mondays, 927 Mission. 


City Front Federation—Wed, Sailors’ Hall, East & Mis- 
sion. John Kean, Business Agent, 44 Hast. 

sas" 7 River Steamboatmen’s Union—Sun at hdqrs, 54 

ssion. 

*Coopers 65—2d-4th Thursdays, 121 Eddy. 

**Engineers 59 (Hoisting—Portable)—Fri, 32 O'Farrell. 

Fishermen’s Protective Union of the Pacific Coast and 
Alaska—Fridays, hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Longshore Lumbermen—1Ist-3d Thursdays, 1133 Mission. 

Marine Cooks & Stewards—Thursdays, 54 Mission. 

Marine Firemen—Tuesdays, 46 Steuart. 

Marine Painters—Last Fridays, 1159 Mission. 

*Pile Drivers, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers—Tues- 
days at hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Riggers & Stevedores—Mondays, 121 New Montgomery. 

Riggers—1st Tuesday, 10 Howard. 

*Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays at hdqrs, East 
and Mission. 

*Ship & Steamboat Joiners 21—2d-4th Thursdays, 20 
Eddy; hdaqrs, 14 Folsom. P 

Shipwrights (Oakland)—2d-4th Fridays, 618 Broadway, 
Oakland. 

Shipwrights (San Francisco)—4th Thurs, 102 O'Farrell. 

Shippers, Porters & Packers—2d-4th Tuesdays, 117 Turk. 

*Teamsters—Thurs, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 690 4th. 


*Affiliated with the Labor Council also. 
**Affiliated with the Building Trades Council also. 


a ee eS 

A hotelkeeper near New York City is a French- 
man, and his family know little more about English 
than he does. His suburban hotel stands in the 
center of a square filled with large trees. When the 
proprietor wanted to call attention to this advan- 
tage he put on his cards, “The most shady hotel 
around New York.” The reputation of the place 
is beyond reproach, and the proprietor does not 
know yet why so many persons smile when they read 


the line quoted.—Ex. 
ee 


His Wife—“John, dear, the doctor says I need a 
change of climate.” Her husband—“All right. The 
weather man says it will be colder tomorrow.”— 
Chicago News. 


The Dutchess 


Guarantee 


10c a Button 


$1.00 a Rip 


Special 


Announcement 


_ We desire to inform the Trouser 
wearers of San Francisco that we have 
taken the exclusive agency for the 


famous 


DUTCHESS 


TROUSERS 


The Great Money Back Pants. 


The pants that have made America famous. 


$1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


The Hed Front Clothing Co. 


MARKET ST., opp. POWELL, 


The Home of the Dutchess in San Francisco. 


Prices, 
10c a button, $1 for a rip. 


List of Union Offices - 
Allied Printing Trades Council 


Abbott, F. H., Cowell building, Sansome and Clay. 
Altvater Printing Co., 2593-2595 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 524 Sacramento. 

Art Printery, The, 41-43 Bighth. 

Barnhart & Swasey, 107 New Montgomery. 
*Barry, Jas. H., The Star Press, 429 Montgomery. 
*Belcher & Phillips, 508 Clay. 

Ben Franklin Press, 123 Seventh. 

Bensen & Liss, 776 Bryant, 

*Berry Bros, 320 Sansome. 

*Bickell, L. A., 19 First. 

Black Cat Press, 402 McAllister. 
Boulin-Leichner Co., 519 Filbert. 

Boutes & Finnigan, Flood Building, Fourth and Market. 
Brown, Andrew, Printing Co., First and Mission. 
*Brunt, W. N. Co., 609 Mission. 

Budde, H. F., Cal. Press, 407% Turk. 
Clayburgh, Leilich Co., Inc., City Hall Square. 
Church Press, 23 Davis. 

Collins, C. J., 16 Hayes. 

*Commercial Publishing Company, First and Mission. 
Cook, The Morton L., 144 Second. 

*Crocker, H. S. Co., 217 Bush. 

Cubery & Co., 587 Mission. 

Danish Printing Co., 410 Kearny. 

*Daily Racing News, 21-23 First. 

Day & McClinten, 538 Sacramento. 
Dettner-Wilson Press, 118 Front. 

Drake & Baker, 850 Market. 

Drum Bros., 633 Mission, 

Eastman, Frank & Co., 509 Clay. 

Eastman & Mitchell, 28 First. 

*Fording & Halle, 28 First. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 5 Anna Lane, off Eddy. 
Gabriel Printing Co., 320 Sansome. 

*Galloway Publishing Co., 146 Second. 
Gilmartin Publishing Co., The, 19 First. 
zuedet Printing Co., 935 Market. 

Guenther, C. F., 120 Sutter. 

Golden State Printing Company, 73 Third. 
Golden West Press, 146 Second. 

Goodman Printing Company, 222 Mission. 
Hancock Bros., 809 Mission. . 

*Harvey, John D., 509 Clay. 

jHayden Printing Co., 417 Montgomery. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 21-23 First. 

*Hiester, Wm. A., 529 California, 

Hill, J. Harley Co:, 657 Gough. 

Hughes, E. C. & Co., 511 Sansome. 
Illinois-Pacific Glass Works, 10-16 Main. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 310 Hayes. 

Janssen Printing Co., 23 Stevenson, 

Knarston Printing Co., 529 Washington. 
Lafontain, J. R., 585 California. 

Lane & Stapleton, 41 Third. 

Latham & Emanuel, 511 Sacramento. 

*Leader, The, 532 Commercial. 

Levingston, L., 540 Clay. 

Levison Printing Co., 514 Sacramenta 

Luce & Iler Co., 406 Sansome. 

Lynch, James T., 514 Kearny. 

Lyon, W. T. & Co., 161 First. 

Magner Printing Co., The Nat. A., 7 Dikeman Place. 
Majestic Press, The, 314 Bighth. 

McCracken Printing Co., 509 Kearny. 

Medina & Co., 221 Sacramento. 

Meyerfield, Alfred M., 414 Pine. 

Monahan, John & Co., 412 Commercial. 
Moore-Hinds Co., 28 First. 

Morris & Bain, 108 Market. 

*Murdock, C. A. & Co., 532 Clay. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. & Co., 532 Commercial. 
Occidental Mystic Press, 506 Hyde. 

Pacific Goldsmith Publishing Co., 146 Second. 
Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 
Partridge, John, 306 California, 
*Pernau Bros., 543 Clay. 
Phillips & Van Orden, 508 Clay. 
Police Bulletin of San Francisco, Hall of Justice. 
Polk Street Printing Co., 1819 Polk. 

*Recorder Publishing Co.. 516 Commercial. 
Roesch, Louis Co., 321-25 Sansome. 

Rooney, J. V, Co., 1308 Mission. 

Samuel, William, 411% California. 

{San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405-407 Sansome. 
San Francisco Tageblat, 305 Larkin. 

Schreiber, P..H., 809 Mission. 

*Shanly, J. M., 414 Clay. 

*Smyth, Owen H., 511 Sacramento. 

Sneider & Orozco, 521 Clay. 

+Spaulding, Geo, & Co., 414 Clay. 

Springer & Co., 240 Ellis. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 656 Mission. 

Standard Printing Co., 518 Clay. 

Sterrett Co., W. I., 933 Market. 

Stuetzel & Co., 144 Second. 

*Sunset Press, 1327 Market, 

Sutter Press, The, 240 Stockton. 

Tomoye Press, 144 Union Square av. 

Town Talk Printing Co., 146 Second. 

Turner, H. §.. 3232 Mission. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros, & Delzelle, 17 Fremont St. 

Valleau _& Peterson, 410 Sansome. 

Waldo Press, 777 Folsom. 

Wale Printing Co., Cowell building, Sansome and Clay. 
Wenderoth & Brown, 319 California. 

Werner, Geo, A., 1067 Howard. 

Western Fine Arts Co., 529 Clay. 

Williams, Joseph, 142 Seventh. 

Winkler, Chas. W., 146 Second. 

Winterburn, Jos., 417 Clay. 

Woodward W. A. & Co., 12 Sutter. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Althof & Bahls, 524 Sacramento. 

Brown & Power Co., 508 Clay. 

Buswell & Co., 536 Clay. 

California Bookbinding and Printing Co., 28 First. 
Commercial Espeeniae. Co., First and Mission. 
Crocker, H. S. Co., 217 Bush. 

McGeeney, Wm, H., 23 Stevenson. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 21-23 First. 

Kitchen, Jr. Co., John, 510-514 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 514 Sacramento. 
McIntyre, J. B.. 424 Sansome. 

Malloye, F., 422 Sacramento. 

Mysell-Rollins Co.. 22 Clay, 

Phillips Bros., 505 Clay. 

Webster, Fred L., 19 First. 
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Whelan, Richard I. & Co.. 42 Steuart. 
LER: 


MAI 8. 
San Francisco Mailing Co., 609 Mission, 5th Floor. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS. 
Barnhart & Swasey, 107 New Montgomery. 
Bingley Photo Engraving Co., 529 Clay. 

Bolton & Strong, 621 Clay, 

California Engraving Co., 506 Mission. 

Janssen Printing Company, 23 Stevenson. 

San Francisco Etching Co., 109 New Montgomery. 
McCabe & Sons, 611 Merchant. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 324 Grant av. 

Sunset Engraving Company, 1327 Market. 

Union Engraving Co., 144 Union Square av. 
Yosemite Engraving Co., 24 Montgomery. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS,. 
American Press Association, 19 First. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 412 Commercial. 

Martin & Co., 508 Clay. 


*Linotype office. . 

tLanston Monotype office. 

{Simplex office. 
_—_———q——________ 


Her Distinction. 

The following anecdote recently brought to Rich- 
mond by a Georgia woman is a true story: 

A Boston couple were recreating near Augusta and 
met an old negro woman, to whom they took a fancy. 
They invited her to pay them a visit and the black 
woman accepted, especially as her expenses were 
paid. In due time she arrived in Boston and was in- 
stalled in the house of the white folks. She occu- 
pied one of the best rooms and ate at the same table 
with her host and hostess. At one of the meals the 
hostess said: 

“Mrs. Jones, you were a slave, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, marm,” replied Mrs. Jones. “I b’longed to 
Mar’s Robert Howell.” 

“I suppose he never invited you to eat at his ta- 
ble,” remarked the Boston woman. 

“No, honey, dat he ain’t,” replied Mrs. Jones. “My 
master was a gentleman. He ain’t never let no nig- 
ger set at de table long er him.”—Saturday Blade. 

ee ee 

Gen. Grant records a good story that used to 
amuse him greatly of a certain rough carpenter 
who accompanied “Stonewall” Jackson in many 
of his marches. On one occasion, when he was 
nraking a rapid movement, he came to a deep 
stream; the bridge had been burned, and it was 
necessary it should be restored as soon as pos- 
sible. Jackson sent for his engineers and the 
carpenter, telling them what was required, and 
the engineers retired to their tents to prepare 
their plans. Two hours later the carpenter re- 
ported: “Gineral, that bridge is finished, but 
them picters ain’t come yet.”—Exchange. 

{ee eee 

Little Mary’s big sister was engaged to Mr. 
Brown, who was away on an outing trip with 
Mary’s brother. Her father was writing to his 
son and prospective son-in-law, and asked the 
little girl if she had a message to send to Mr. 
Brown. “What shall I say, papa,’ asked she. 
“Why,” said the father, “I believe it is the fash- 
ion to send your love.” Some minutes later her 
father inquired: “And what shall I say to 
Brother Tom?” “Well,” replied the little miss, 
with a sigh, “you may send my fashionable love 
to Mr. Brown and my real love to Brother Tom.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 

—————_—< 

There are some optimistic temperaments that are 
never overwhelmed by misfortune. An Irishman 
belongs to this class. Cassidy had just been injured 
in a blast. “Poor b’y!” exclaimed O’Hara, consol- 
ingly, “’tis tough luck to have yer hand blowed off.” 
“Och! Faith, it might have been worse,” replied 
Cassidy; “suppose Oi’d had me week’s wages in it 
at the toime?”—Argonaut. 

————@»~__ 

An Englishman and an Irishman met one day, and 
the former, wishing to have some fun with Pat, 
asked him if he was good at measurement. “I am 
that,” said Pat. “Then could you tell me how 
many shirts I could get out of a yard?” asked the 
Englishman. “Well,” said Pat, “that depends on 
whose yard you get into.” 

——— 
Chap—Say, papa, what is the race 
Papa—Picking winners.—Kansas City In- 


The Small 
problem? 
dependent. 


NOTICE 
Chas. Lyons 


LONDON TAILOR 


Moved from 721 Market St., to his new 
and permanent Main Store 


715 Market Street 


Next to Call Building 


The new store is situated a few doors 
below the old store which we occupied 
for 15 years. 


Branch Store: 


Thurlow Block, 122 Kearny St. 
Established 30 years. 


Suits to Order from 
O’Coats to Order from...... 
Trousers to Order from 


Union Label 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
used on every garment. 


HALSTED & CO. 
Undertakers and Embalmers 


946 Mission Street 
Phone South 163 SAN FRANCISCO 


JAMES G. MAGUIRE _ 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Eleventh Floor, Call Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephene 


SOFTENS WATER 
CLEANSES 
THE MOST 
DELICATE 
FABRICS 


without injury and 
leaves the hands 


SOFT AND WHITE 


SADA ORAM ONT AT 


All Grocers. 


H. W. GANTNER A. T. GANTNER 


CANTNER BROS. 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


Telephone South 432 
12°99 MISSION STREET, Between 8th and oth. 


UNION-MADE 


HATS me GAPS 
d, PORCHER 


1109 Market St. 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. 


; 
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“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST 
OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


San Francisco, March 2, 1906. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don't Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
out and post at home where it can be con- 
veniently referred to. Officers of unions are 
requested to have the list posted weekly on 
bulletin board at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, 1128 Market; also 80 
Geary. 

M. Siminoff, Golden Gate Cloak and Suit 
House, 1228 Market street, Pacific Cloak and 
Suit House, 1142 Market street, and Globe 
Cloak House, 1028 Market street. 

Sanborn, Vail & Co. 741 Market street, 
stationery, printing, picture frames, novelties, 
etc, 

Triest & Company, 116 Sansome street, job- 
bers of hats. 

Garibaldi Bros., 703-705 Battery 
manufacturers of macaroni, etc. 

E. H. Marks, St. Louis Clothing Co., 775 
Market and 30 Fourth street. 

Bekins Van and Storage Company, 11 Mont- 
gomery street, . 

Lurline Baths, Larkin and Bush streets. 

Olympic Salt Water Baths, Seventh 
Mission streets. 

Product of J. E. 
Chicago, III. 

California Woolen Mills, Napa, Cal. 

National Biscuit Company's product. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick & Co., 415 Front street, tan- 
ners. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Pioneer Soap Co., 220 California street. 

J. J. Doyle’s Arcade Stables, Sixth and Clara 
streets. 

Waffle Kitchen, 1007 Market 

J. W. Thorp’s pies, 504 Post 

Teutonia Hall Sunday dance, 
street. 

Wagner & Merritt, barber shop, 112 
lor street. 

P. Connolly’s saloon, 542 Fourth street. 


street, 


and 


Tilt Shoe Company of 


street. 


street. 
1520 


Howard 


Tay- 


t 
4 
SHOULD THE WIFE HELP TO SUPPORT 
THE FAMILY? 


BY SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
In undertaking to answer the 

whether the wife should help to support the family, 
I take it that what is meant is the wife of a 
mechanic, a laborer, a workman, not the well-to-do 
or the fairly well-to-do, for among the latter there is 
not even the false pretense of necessity. Taking, 
then, my conception of what is implied by the ques- 
tion, I have no hesitancy in answering, positively 
ard absolutely, “No.” I take it, also, that the in- 
ference from the question is that the help which is 


question as to 


implied is the help which finds its expression in 
we:k for wages, and to that, with added emphasis, 


I again answer, “N 

Modern industrial 
cidedly uneconomical for any great amount of work 
to be done other than in factories, workshops, or 
other industrial plants, where steam and_ electric 
power are used and he best and most highly de- 
veloped machinery is employed; in which labor in 


conditions have made it de- 


its different branches is so divided, subdivided and 
specialized that each worker performs a very small 
part of the complete product. The workers in each 
‘case are dependent, and wait upon those employed in 
the preceding branch, so that it requires constant 
application, immediate attention, and the close 
proximity of all. This requires that the workers 
must generally begin and close the day’s work to- 
gether. It therefore necessarily requires the worker 
to leave home early in the morning, absent himself 
or herself from the home during the working hours 
ard the time necessary to co to and from the place 
Imagine the wife leaving her home 


of employment. 


-where. 


LABOR CLARION. 


and children unprotected and uncared for during 
the working hours, which among women generally, 
by reason of their comparative lack of organization, 
are much longer than the day’s work of men. 

In some Of the factory towns I have seen—and 
it can easily be seen even now—wives and mothers 
have taken their nursing babes with them to the fac- 
tory and mill, with all the humdrum of machinery, 
and in their highly nervous state undertaken to nurse 
their babes. A friend informed me that recently a 
woman, hiding from the foreman, let herself down 
on a rear elevator, that she might rush home and 
see the children, whom she had left ill in the morn- 
ing. Who can tell the awful agony a mother en- 
dures from the uncertainty of her unprotected, un- 
cared-for children? 

Nor do | wish to be understood to be opposed to 
the full and free opportunity of woman to work 
whenever and wherever necessity requires. It has 
been the policy of my associates and myself to throw 
open wide the doors of our organizations and invite 
the working girls and working women to member- 
ship for their and our common protection. It is in 
the unions of labor that the full rights of the work- 
ing women are proclaimed and asserted, defended 
and and many a contest has been 
waged by union men to secure for women equal 
wages and conditions for equal work performed. 


contended for; 


It is not for for any real preference for their 
labor that the unscrupulous employer gives work to 
girls and boys and women, but because of his guilty 
knowledge that he can easily compel them to work 
longer hours and at a lower wage than men, It is 
the so-called competition of the unorganized, de- 
fenseless woman worker, the girl and the wife, that 
often tends to reduce the wages of the fathers and 
husbands, so that frequently in efter years, particu- 
larly in factory towns, the combined wages of the 
husband and wife, the father and daughter, have 
heen reduced to the standard of the wages earned 


by the fsther or husband in the beginning. 


I contend t the wife or mother, attendine to 
the duties of the home. makes the greatest contribu 
tion to the support of the family. The honor, glory 
and happiness that come from a beloved wife and the 
holiness of motherhood are a contribution to the 
suppert and future welfare of the family that our 
common humanity does not vet fully appreciate. 

It is with keen gratification that observers have 
reticed in recent years that the wife of the wage- 
fair bread- 
winner for the family, has taken up beautiful needle- 


eerner, where the hushand has been a 
work, embroidery and the cultivation of her better, 
but heretofore latent, talents. 

There is no reason why all the opportunities for 
the development of the best that 


should be 


woman can do 


denied her, either in the home or else- 
I entertain no doubt but that from the con- 
stant better opportunity resultant from the larger 
earning power of the husband the wife will, apart 
from performing her natural household duties, per- 
form that work which is most pleasurable for her, 
contributing to the beautifying of her home and sur- 
roundings. 

In our time, and at least in our country, gener- 
ally speaking, there is no necessity for the wife con- 
tributing to the support of the family by working— 
that is, working as here understood. by wage labor. 
In our country, rich and fertile as any in the world, 
producing wealth in such prodigious proportions, the 
wife as a wage-earner is a disadvantage economically 
considered, and socially is unnecessary. 

oo 


While declining to make rash promises, the Brit- 
ish Premier, Campbell-Bannerman and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Asquith have declared themselves 
in entire sympathy with a deputation which recently 
called on them to advocate the esablishment 
national system of old-age pensions. 
ees ers 
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7 THE COAL MINERS, 

The action of President Roosevelt in calling on 
John Mitchell, President cf the United Mine Work- 
ers, to make further effort, in co-operation with F. 
L. Robbins, leader of the operators, to avert a coal 
strike, will prohably result in a compromise of some 
kind being made. 


30th operators and mine workers 
will convene in Indianapolis next week. Following 
from the call for the Mine Workers’ 
special convention issued by President Mitchell and 
Secretary Wilson: 


is an extract 


“Since the adjournment of the Joint Convention 
of Operators and Miners strenuous efforts have been 
made to bring the operators and miners together 
again for the purpose of making a further effort to 
adjust the differences between them on the proposed 
wage scale. With that end in view, Theodore Roose- 
velt, President of the United States of America, has 
written letters to Frank L. Robbins, representing the 
operators, and President John Mitchell, representing 
the miners, urging, in the interests of the public, 
that the operators and miners make another effort 
to arrive at a settlement. 

“In view of this fact and, further, because of ma- 
terial changes that have taken place since the ad- 
journment of our recent convention, you are hereby 
notified that there will be a special convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America, held in Tom- 
linson Hall, Indianapolis, Ind., at 10 a. m., Thursday, 
March 15, 1906, for the purpose of considering the 
wege scale and the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may be lawfully brought before it.” 

About the same time the following was issued by 
a number of operators: 

“To the Operators of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois: 
made by the President of the United States, that an 
effort be made to adjust the differences now existing 


In view of the suggestion 


between the bituminous operators and the miners of 
Western 
we, the undersigned operators, acting in our indi- 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Tlinois, 


vidual capacities, request that all of the operators 
of these States assemble for conference at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
19th, at 10: a. mn: 


Ind.. on Monday, March 


“EF, L. Robbins, Pennsylvania; J. H. Winder, H. 
L. Chapman, F. U. Osborn, T. FE. Young, Ohio; A. 
M. Ogle, J. H. Seyferth, Hugh Shirkie, J. Smith 


Palley, Indiana; H. L. Taylor, O. L. Garrison, Tlli- 
nois.” 


ots 
Representatives of the Machinists, Pattern Work- 
Makers, Molders and Buffers and 
Polishers will meet in Cincinnati on the 12th inst., 
for the purpose of forming a National Iron Trades 
Council, which the 


trades as do 


ers, Boiler Iron 


will have the relation to 
unions of the 


the Iron Trades Councils of the principal cities of 


same 


several national iron 
the country to the local unions of these places. If 
the national council is organized it will undoubtedly 
prove to be a prime factor in advancing the inter- 
ests of the trades composing it. 
(eee STN Se 

Ex-U. S. Commissioner of Labor Carroll D. 
Wright proves the superiority of the union over the 
non-union shoe worker. According to Mr. Wright's 
latest special report, shoe manufacturers who employ 
union labor gained twenty-one hours, twenty-two 
minutes and six and a half seconds on every 100 
shoes made manufacturers who use 


pairs of over 


non-union help. 


Se 
The foreigners brought out by large contractors 
and steamship companies to lower the price of labor 
leave the importers no better off now than before, 
as the foreigner soon finds out his value. In New 
York ‘City alone there are 22,000 Italians in the 
various tunnel exeavators’ and laborers’ unions, who 
support twenty-seven active business agents. 
—_—_—__— 
All Italians and other foreigners employed at the 
gates West Penn 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad will be replaced short- 
lv by Americans. No cause is given for the change, 
except for a higher grade of efficiency. 


and crossings along the division 


